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@ You read it right! Based on reports from loggers, pulp cutters, 
tree farmers all over America, you can expect 30°, to 40°, more 
chain life from a new OREGON Micro-Bit Chipper Chain. 
That means you'll cut more timber per chain. 


® On any saw, in any timber, Micro-Bit chain lasts longer with 
far less filing, minimum maintenance, and no chain failure due 
to normal cutting stresses. 


® How come? Unsurpassed Micro-Bit performance results from 

OREGON’'s exclusive new Micro-Manufacture processing... 
mn the unique system of quality-controlled production that’s licked 
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oes ® When you buy a new saw... when you replace a worn chain... 
j ask for the new, woods-proved, big-production chain. You get 
it in every OREGON Micro-Bit Chipper Chain package! 
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Mission '66 Faces a Problem 


Eprror: 


As you may have noticed from your news- 
paper, the National Park Service has just 
completed its biennial conference of top 
service officials and park superintendents. 
The theme of this year’s conference, held 
last week in Colonial Williamsburg, Vir- 
ginia, was “Visitor Services.” 

Beyond the obvious problems of accom- 
modating millions of visitors to the national 
parks and protecting the scenic, natural, 
scientific, historical, and recreational values 
of these areas, we have a vital mission in 
making them more meaningful to the 
American people. These were the subjects 
discussed at the conference. 

I feel that you will be particularly inter- 
ested in a letter to me from Secretary of 
the Interior Fred A. Seaton, containing a 
six-point directive to the Park Service and 
read to the conferees. I am sure that all 
those interested in the future of the parks 
will strongly approve and support these six 
objectives. 

As the 10-year MISSION 66 completes its 
fourth year, it is inspiring to have the 
cabinet officer—upon whose shoulders rests 
the responsibility for proper use and pres- 
ervation of the national park system—give 
such positive indication as to the direction 
in which management should go. The em- 
phasis upon, and promise of support for 
fundamental purposes and objectives is, I 
am sure, encouraging to all the millions of 
people who find enjoyment and inspiration 
in our nation’s heritage as represented by 
the areas under jurisdiction of the United 
States Department of the Interior, through 
the National Park Service. 

Due to some developments of the past 
few months, I felt it necessary, in my re- 
marks opening the conference, to call atten- 
tion to a campaign now underway and 
which can only be judged to have as its 
objective forestalling progress of the Secre- 
tary’s Directive Number Two. This has to 
do with rounding out the national park 
system to meet a vital and growing national 
need. Too many people, even our friends, 
do not fully appreciate that careful, studied, 
and selected enlargement of the national 

ark system is a most important part of 
MISSION 66. The expressed fear of many 
people that the dedicated lands of the na- 
tional park system may be overrun and 
even destroyed by future recreational de- 
mands may be a valid concern if this part 
of the approved MISSION 66 is neglected 
or thwarted. 

The National Outdoor Recreation Re- 
sources Review Commission, which was es- 
tablished by law to study the recognized 
critical need for planned land reservation 
for future recreational needs, has and will 
continue to have my full co-operation in 
any attempt the commission may make to 
solve this problem, 


The campaign which gives us so much 
concern has been indirect. Largely it is 
cloaked under advocacy of the “multiple 
use” cure-all for all land management prob- 
lems. It stigmatizes “single-use” with par- 
ticular emphasis. The old and completely 
discredited catch-phrase of “locked up re- 
sources” is again appearing in print and 
further disparagement is being added by 
stating that “the key is being thrown away.” 
No person or agency, so far as I can deter- 
mine, is actually named. However, the ex- 
amples which are given establish identity 
beyond any reasonable doubt that the tar- 
gets in this case are all those including 
private citizens and organizations who feel 
that there are important parts of our scenic 


COMPTON LEADS AFA TICKET 


All incumbents up for re-election 
on AFA’s Board of Directors were 
elected for three year terms starting 
in 1960 in the election that ended 
November 30 with Dr. Wilson Comp- 
ton, of Herndon, Virginia, leading 
the ticket closely followed by James 
J. Storrow, of Boston, Mass. Other 
directors re-elected were Albert 
Ernest, of Jacksonville, Florida; 
Carl F. Rehnborg, of Buena Park, 
California; and George Wall Merck, 
of West Orange, New Jersey. The 
five incumbents were _ re-elected 
from a slate of seven candidates 
presented by the Committee on 
Elections consisting of H. B. Shep- 
ard, chairman, Paul M. Dunn, and 
Arthur W. Greeley. Tellers in the 
election were Harry E. Radcliffe, of 
the American Nature Association; 
Arthur Spillers, of the U. S. Forest 
Service, and Ralph Hodges, of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers As- 
sociation. 


and scientific heritage still remaining whos2 
preservation is vital and necessary. 

I have seen nothing which derides any 
other type of land use, such as logging, 
grazing, mining, etc. as “single-use,” and 
therefore undesirable. The term seems to 
be reserved exclusively for those situations 
in which assured preservation of all scenic 
and scientific areas which may be judged to 
be of national significance is needed. For 
these reasons, I spoke frankly about the 
matter to the Park Service officials and fur- 
nished them with an analysis of “multiple- 
use” as the National Park Service views the 
matter. . . 


Conrad L. Wirth 

Director, National Park Service 
Department of the Interior 
Washington, D. C. 


Menominee Case 
EpiTor: 


. . . I believe that the Menominee termi- 
nation case should be of some interest to 
the readers of AMERICAN Forests, if only 
becawse this reservation includes some 
200,000 acres of the best remaining stands 
of northern hardwoods and white pine. 
Therefore I am forwarding copies of the 
new state laws bearing on the case. Both 
were passed unanimously by both houses 
of the legislature. 

The act on assessment of the forest rec- 
ognizes that a forest operating on sustained 
vield should not reflect liquidation value. 
The act creating a new county composed 
of the present reservation provides for a 
simplified method of local government, 
providing a less abrubt transition from 
the tribal government under which they 
have lived for several decades, which will 
also lead to minimum costs of local gov- 
ernment. You will note that the new 
county will be attached to Shawano County 
for judicial purposes, because as yet they 
have no members trained in law. Similarly, 
the area is attached to Shawano Joint Dis- 
trict No. Eight, which already operates sev- 
eral grade schools and two high schools. 
This action was endorsed by the officers of 
that district. 

The plan filed with the Secretary of the 
Interior before February 1, as required, was 
conditional on the hope for state legislation. 
Press reports indicate that the secretary 
may take until October 30 to work in con- 
sultation with the Menominees on changes 
or refinements of the plan, since the state 
legislation was enacted too late to permit 
adequate consideration by the prescribed 
date of August 1. 

While the plan is primarily a matter be- 
tween the Menominees and the secretary, 
Wisconsin was a party of interest, and in- 
sisted on several points. The Menominees 
were entirely willing to request that the 
deed of conveyance should require sus- 
tained yield of the lands designated as for- 
est, which would exclude limited areas for 
urban or recreational use. The legislature 
then added the provision restriction sale 
of the forest for a period of 30 years in the 
conveyance by the secretary, or otherwise 
the act creating the new county would not 
go into effect. This was adopted by the 
Menominees, and it remains to be seen 
whether this is acceptable to the secretary. 

In general, the plan provides for con- 
veyance to Menominee Enterprises, Inc., 
with a voting trust to elect a board of di- 
rectors, the majority of whom would not 
be tribal members. The Menominees pre- 
fer competent business management for 
the present. The voting trust may termi- 
nate earlier, but must end within thirty 
years. 


F. G. Wilson 
P. O. Box 108 
Madison 1, Wis. 
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Planning For The Future 


DEAR RESIDENT JOHNSTON: 


After listening to your address at the 
AFA annual meeting at Bedford I have 
been giving the problem of “What have we 
done, tried to do, and stood for?” a lot of 
thought during the past month. In all the 
questions I put to myself I come up with 
the same answer—dces the obvious answer 
go far enough into the future? Forestry is 
long range planning and as foresters we 
have always been on the conservative side. 
Today we are continually faced with the 
problem of revising our plans because ten 
or fifteen years ago our estimates of the 
results were too conserv2tive. When our 
cutting schedules on company lands exceed 
the ten or fifteen-year-old cutting predic- 
tions by twenty or twenty-five per cent, we 
are amazed; but rather than be amazed we 
should be chagrined for having been so 
conservative. How many foresters are will- 
ing to say that the methods of harvesting 
timber will be different twenty years from 
now and that our plans today have to be 
predicated on our dreams of tomorrow. 


Does our overall multiple use program 
look far enough into the future and have 
we expanded the idea of multiple use far 
enough to foresee the terrific demand the 
public will put on forest land fifteen or 
twenty years from now? Some of our older 
national parks are classic examples of the 
effect of one million people a year on areas 
that were planned to accommodate one 
hundred thousand. Some areas in national 
parks are being worn out by over use, yet 
in Yellowstone for example, no new areas 
have been developed in over thirty years 
to meet the demand for increased use. Of 
course new hotels, lodges, etc. have been 
built, but they are built in the same areas 
to increase the pressure on the same limited 
space. 

We have heard so much about wilderness 
areas, but nowhere have I seen any study 
of who will use these areas during the next 
twenty years. Will the average American 
family be able to afford a vacation in a 
wilderness area? Wilderness areas are defi- 
nitely a part of our future land use, but the 
question is how much land should be set 
aside for the pleasure of only a few that 
can afford to hire a pack outfit and a guide 
to take the family on a vacation. 


I do not think our overall planning on 
timber production, watershed demand, 
grazing, and recreation use of our forest 
land is realistic. We have to plan for the 
future at twenty to fifty years, not for the 
next five years. We must recognize the 
problems of tomorrow. This type of plan- 
ning will take bold men to develop. 


Roger Wolcott 
Inland Container Corporation 
Rome, Georgia 


Access To Parks 
Fpitor: 


E. L. Peterson’s letter in your October 
issue deserves some disinterested comment. 
His ideas are similar to those voiced by 
Chief Forester McArdle in a long letter to 
Congressman Pelley recently disseminated 
by the Sierra Club, in regard to the pro- 
posal to establish a national park in the 
North Cascades. 

In reading Mr. Peterson’s letter I was 
reminded of a recent trip to the Olympic, 
Mt. Rainier and Crater Lake National 
Parks. In every case, the visitor must pass 
through a national forest to enter and 
usually enters a national forest when he 
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- +. every man armed with his INDIAN FIRE 
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Many INDIAN FIRE PUMPS >. 
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are built right by a company} 
established in 1888 
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leaves. Many of the national parks in the 
west are surrounded by national forests— 
and this means that the parks were usually 
created partly or wholly out of public do- 
main that was previously in national forest. 
This may be called dismemberment of the 
national forests—to use an _ unfortunate 
word—but in every case where it occurred 
the Congress—and presumably the will of 
the people—decreed that national park 
status was a higher use of the land than 
national forest. 

It is safe to assume that additional na- 
tional parks will be created in the West, and 
as in the past, they will have to be cut off 
from national forests. This will be the will 
of the people, regardless of what national 
forest administrators may think. 

It is too bad that administrators of pub- 
lic lands—regardless of the department— 
sometimes speak as if they were forever 
deeded to the particular agency, forgetting 
that they are public lands owned by all 
the people. This attitude of a vested in- 
terest in a national forest or national park 
does not gibe with the oft-quoted maxim 
of “the greatest good for the greatest num- 
ber”—especially when one agency puts up 
a sign No Access when another agency asks 
for permission to make a study of those 
lands to see if they have national park 
values. 

These are some of the ironies of our con- 
servation problems. 

Anthony Netboy 
2344 S. W. Mitchell Street 
Portland 1, Oregon 


Planning for the Use of Land 


Epiror: 


The September issue of AMERICAN Forrsts 
clearly demonstrates the confusion and di- 
lemma we are in, now that we have some 
responsibility in choosing our future course 
as a nation. This is excellently stated in 


the letter published in this same number, 
by J. Louis Head. His last paragraph states 
very well what should be our motivation in 
our planning for the use of our land. 

Then there is your editorial, “A Hymn to 
Wilderness.” I shall not discuss it in detail, 
but you said something fundamental to our 
human aspirations when you said, in part, 
referring to the group in the wilderness, 
. . one imagines that these people go 
home better parents, better teachers, better 
doctors, better business men—in short, bet- 
ter citizens.” And again, your last paragraph 
eloquently expresses the lingering hope of 
this continent that we may have the wisdom 
to let the good life prevail. 

In contrast with all this is the article by 
Frank A. Tinker “De-Spicing Western 
Ranges.” This has to do with killing the 
sage with poison, and deals glamorously 
with how many thousands of acres can be 
treated with poison in one half a day. The 
author admits that some damage is done 
to willows and other species, but he terms 
sage as an “interloper” that should be killed 
off. In other words, anything that does not 
contribute to accumulation of dollars is un- 
worthy of consideration. 

It so happens that recently I had oppor- 
tunity to examine I don’t know how many 
thousands of acres west of Wind River 
Mountains in Wyoming. Willows were killed 
along streams in the open, which had been 


* used by moose and beaver. And evergreen 


trees and aspens at the edge of forest were 
killed. Aside from such damage, sage has 
become adjusted to its use through the 
same millions of years. Shall we retain our 
antelope herds, our sage grouse? I have 
analyzed hundreds of antelope stomachs 
and all contained sage. Sage grouse need 
sage to survive in winter. Mule deer need 
browse, including the sage which they love. 
Some areas of sage contain bitterbrush, 
eagerly sought by so many animals, tame 
and wild. In winter, in some areas, moose 
go out in sage lands to feed on bitterbrush, 
and it has been published that a certain 
amount of browse added to the grass diet 


| 


Leonard J. Doyle, (right) vice president, Union Bag-Camp Paper Corp., of 
New York received a citation for outstanding services to the Forest Products 
Division of the Business and Defense Services Administration. Mr. Doyle has 

ome a member of the National Defense Executive Reserve, a group trained 
to staff a production agency in the event of national emergency. 

G. Corydon Wagner, Jr. of the St. Paul-Tacoma Division of St. Regis Paper 
Co., has replaced Mr. Doyle in the BDSA training assignment. These men 
serve six months apprenticeships without compensation. 


“30” FOR NATURE 


Nature magazine, published by 
American Nature Association, dis- 
continued publication with its De- 
cember issue and has merged with 
Natural History, published by the 
Museum of Natural History in New 
York City. Mr. Richard Westwood, 
editor of Nature for 30 years, will 
serve as a contributing editor from 
Washington. 

The American Nature Associa- 
tion was organized in 1922 by 
Charles Lathrop Pack, who had 
been president of The American 
Forestry Association for seven years 
and a director for 13 when he ten- 
dered his resignation in 1922. Mr. 
Percival Sheldon Ridsdale, who for 
12 years had been Executive Secre- 
tary and Editor for the association, 
also submitted his resignation at 
the same time to become managing 
editor and manager of the Ameri- 
ean Nature Association. 

Aim of the Nature Association as 
announced by its spokesmen was 
stimulation of interest in all phases 
of nature and the outdoors and 
furtherance of conservation of the 
natural resources of the country. 
Meanwhile, under President Henry 
Solon Graves, The American For- 
estry Association continued to press 
its hard-hitting forestry programs 
as tied in with related resources of 
soil, water, wildlife and recreation. 
Ovid Butler succeeded Mr. Ridsdale 
as AFA executive secretary and edi- 
tor. 


of cattle improves their health. 


tions, involving so many human interests? 
Shall it be by certain technologists who have 
the use of airplanes? Another danger is 
that this poison plan gets into the 
of some county agents and other irrespon- 
sible persons, who think of nothing that 
has to do with public interests. 


of grass among the sage, and the original 
situation was ideally suited for the “mul- 
tiple” purpose that should prevail. And 
what better cover do you want, to preserve 
water on slopes, than a combination of sage 
and other plants? 
ranchers, 
tell me that the eradication of sage is 
wrong. 


a go-slow 


some time, but I don’t seem to get around 


Who shall decide all such ecological ques- 


ands 


In the areas I examined there was plenty 


I have had _ several 


thoughtful men of experience, 


What we need is not clever words, but 
program, restraint, and a better 
understanding of our future. 
Olaus J. Murie 
Director 
Wilderness Society 
Moose, Wyoming 


From a Life Member 
Epiror: 
I have been wanting to write to you for 


to it. Being a Life Member for some years 
I want to say this association is one that 
really keeps me interested, posted, and 
keyed-up in reference to your many worthy 
activities. Keep up the good work! 

D. W. Pfaff 

2329 Harrison Ave. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Under Secretary of Ag- 
riculture True D. Morse 


7E want to apologize to Under 
Secretary of Agriculture True 
Morse for selling his pet program short. 
We refer to the Rurai Development 
Program. 

Back in 1955 the department came up 
with the fact that one-quarter of Amer- 
ica’s farm families receive less than 
$1,000 annual cash income from all 
sources. The department further ascer- 
tained that most of the counties in which 
these farm families live are heavily 
forested. 

Morse set his heart on doing some- 
thing about these people, the idea being 
to use all existing agencies and a few 
key trouble shooters to stimulate action 
at the grass roots level in setting up 
local committees of key people who were 
interested in helping themselves. Better 
land management was one goal. En- 
couraging small, industries to come in 
and utilize unused forests and thereby 
provide more employment was another. 
The idea, in short, was to put more take- 
home pay in the pockets of people living 
in depressed or near-depressed areas 
without taking it right back out at the 
same time in the form of increased taxes. 

We can’t say we weren’t in on the 
ground floor on the proposed Rural De- 
velopment Program. The chief of the 
Forest Service personally took us over 
to meet Mr. Morse and to talk about the 
new program. 

“The idea,” Mr. Morse told us, “is to 
get these people to help themselves. We 
don’t want to tell them what to do, you 
understand. There’s probably too much 
of that sort of thing already.” 

We must admit we weren’t too im- 
pressed by the setup. For one thing, 
like any true Washingtonian who has 
possibly been on the scene too long, we 
couldn’t find any new pump being primed 
anywhere on the premises. Then too, 
the whole idea seemed to be a headless 
sort of thing. We decided to sit on the 
story for awhile and wait and see what 
happened. 


The other day we happened to be 
poking around in the Forest Service 
again and encountered George Vitas. He 
was hard at work on some proposals 
whereby small industries would be set 
up in several southern counties. It was 
part of his job in connection with the 
Rural Development Program. 
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“How is that getting along?” we asked. 

“Say, boy, where have you been?” he 
replied, and handed us a stack of results 
including a release from the White House 
in which President Eisenhower said, 
“... This program is successfully attack- 
ing the age-old and chronic problem of 
low incomes in widespread rural areas 
where there are fine farm families on 
small farms and poor soils. Rural 
families of such areas—non-farm and 
farm alike—need, and we are deter- 
mined must have, more adequate incomes 
and greater opportunities.” 

What has the program done? The an- 
swer is “plenty” and it all goes to prove 
that it is a mistake to ever undersell the 
power of a strong local committee. As 
of October 30, 1959, this “do-it-your- 
self” program has spread to 200 counties 
in 30 states. Puerto Rico is also par- 
ticipating. 

According to Secretary Benson’s re- 
port, most counties participating in this 
program have had an increase in both 
farm and non-farm opportunities. In- 
dustry expansion has resulted. Small 
woodlots and timber processing enter- 
prises yielded a higher return. In four 
states pilot projects to increase job guid- 
ance and placement services for rural 
people were started. Several areas built 
new marketing and processing facilities 
or opened farmers’ marketing co-opera- 
tive. Reorientation of agricultural pro- 
duction on small farms continued, with 
vegetables, livestock, and poultry enter- 


A Program Without A Pump 


prises increasing in number and output. 
Vocational guidance and training. for 
young people, as well as special cam- 
paigns to encourage advanced education, 
received more attention in the program 
areas. 

Industry growth in 52 rural develop- 
ment counties resulted in 8,000 new job 
openings—and remember, these areas as 
a rule are not densely populated. 


Special assistance made available 
through the program in 1958-59 includes 
work of some 140 state extension agents 
and_ specialists, technical assistance 
through the Soil Conservation Service 
equivalent to 75 man-years, assignment 
by state and federal forest services of 
technicians to aid in forest industry im- 
provement, increased allocations of Agri- 
cultural Conservation Program funds in 
19 states, and special low-income research 
in 22 states. 

The Farmers Home Administration in- 
creased lending in Rural Development 
counties by some three million dollars 
in 1958-59. 

Mr. Morse, a congenial individual 
who has a pleasant word for everyone 
as he moves through Department of Agri- 
culture corridors, is the individual who 
devised the Rural Development idea and 
first tested it out successfully in civilian 
lifé. And it was a mistake to assume that 
the Agriculture Department version was 
a sort of headless proposition. It has a 
head all right—True Morse. (J.B.C.) 


RURAL DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM PILOT COUNTIES AND AREAS 
1957-58 


DEPARTMENT OF AGE CULTURE 
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Interior Holds Up Land Appraisal Transactions 


Action Taken Voluntarily on Request of House Government Operations Committee 
as Rep. Moss (D-Calif.) Hints at Possible “Give-Aways” of Major Proportions 


ONGRESSMAN John E. Moss 
(D-Calif.) , chairman of the Spe- 
cial Investigative Subcommittee of 
the House Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations, last month re- 
quested suspension of all land trans- 
fer actions involving appraisals by 
the Department of the Interior's Bu- 
reau of Land Management. He 
stated that preliminary studies re- 
vealed that the government may 
have lost millions of dollars as a re- 
sult of weaknesses and discrepancies 
in land appraisal practices. 

Upon receipt of Rep. Moss’ re- 
quest the Department of the In- 
terior ordered the suspension for at 
least 60 days, effective December 10, 
of all transactions involving land ap- 
praisals. This applies to public 
sales, small tracts, transfers to state 
and local governments and nonprofit 
organizations of so-called Recreation 
Act lands, and land exchanges. 

In a prepared statement the fol- 
lowing day, Rep. Moss noted that 
the committee staff has been “quiet- 
ly” gathering facts that indicate that 
interior Department ‘“maladminis- 
tration may have resulted in public 
land give-aways of major propor- 
tions.” 

Although Rep. Moss emphasized 
that the committee studies have not 
been completed, he cited one case in 
which the Interior Department dis- 
posed of 4,540 acres of land in Ari- 
zona on the basis of an appraisal of 
$12,000. A short-time thereafter the 
land was resold for $630,000. At the 
time the Interior Department had 
appraised this land at $2.50 to $3.00 
per acre, the state of Arizona had ap- 

raised the same land at $25.00 to 

40.00 per acre. 

“In another Arizona case,” he 
said, “land appraised by an Interior 
Department appraiser at $228,000 
was ultimately disposed of at a valu- 
ation of $20,000.” 


“In a series of transactions involv- 


ing federal lands in Arizona,” he 
continued, “persons who alrea y 
had contracted to sell certain laid 
at an average price of $28.00 per acre 
applied for and acquired the land 
from the government on the basis of 
Interior Department appraisals of 
$1.25 to $2.50 per acre.” 

In Washington, an Interior spokes- 
man said, “We don’t know what 
cases are being referred to, but they 
must be exchanges, as 1520 acres is 
the most that can be sold outright 
in a single sale. In an exchange, the 
government also acquires land, often 
double the acreage, as such transac- 
tions must be for equal values.” 

“We handle about 170,000 cases 
a year,” he continued. “Many are 
turned down, but about 25,000 went 
to final patent in the past five years. 
These covered everything from hot- 
dog stands to homesteads, airports, 
and state parks. In order to process 
so many, exchanges valued at less 
than $50,000 are handled in the 
field, while those above $250,000 go 
to the Secretary of Interior for final 
approval. Those in between are ap- 
proved by the Director of BLM. 
Consequently there could be a slip- 
up somewhere, but we will co-oper- 
ate with the committee as soon as we 
find out what it wants to know.” 

For some time the Bureau of Land 
Management has been unhappy over 
the limitations of the Taylor Graz- 
ing Act, the law under which land 
exchanges are made. The act re- 
quires that exchanges be made in the 
public interest. This is as it should 
be. But the framers of the act in- 
tended that a rancher with scattered 
holdings would be able to consoli- 
date his operations by exchanging 
outlying parcels for intermingled 
government land. They did not fore- 
see that land at one end of the state 
would be offered by the government 
for a tract of an entirely different 
character at the other end or that it 


would be used for some other pur- 
pose. 

Furthermore, an isolated, barren, 
desert valley may be appraised for 
all known values, but it acquires an 
entirely different valuation after a 
developer has moved in, started con- 
struction, and attracted other enter- 
prises. 

Of course, mushrooming develov- 
ments near urban centers have put 
a premium on wild land. Specula- 
tors have been known to option pri- 
vate holdings for as little as 10 cents 
an acre and a promise of big returns 
if they are able to exchange it with 
the government for some more de- 
sirable tract. 

The Interior Department spokes- 
man also reported that on occasion 
an unscrupulous promoter will ac- 
quire a tract, organize a corporation, 
make an exchange, organize another 
corporation, make a sale, and build 
up paper values for tax purposes 
without a dollar changing hands. 

Recognizing the weaknesses in the 
present land laws, Congressman 
Wayne N. Aspinall (D-Col.), chair- 
man of the House Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, intro- 
duced H.R. 7042 in the last session 
of Congress. This bill would _per- 
mit sale of public domain lands at 
public auction. 

Senator Barry Goldwater (R-Ariz.) 
and Representative John J. Rhodes 
(R-Ariz.) introduced in the same 
session a joint resolution, H.J.R. 
492, to establish a commission to 
study the public land laws and de- 
termine which ones are obsolete or 
otherwise unworkable. 

Meantime BLM spokesmen point 
out that disposal of the public lands 
by exchange has a “double-barrelled” 
weakness because the property of 
both parties must be appraised, 
doubling both the work load and 
the chance for error. 
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SPOKANE, WASH. DEC. 11—THE FIFTIETH WEST- 


ern Forestry Conference, here, has at- 
tracted some 800 persons—private and 
public foresters of western United 
States and Canada, loggers, engineers, 
forest industry managers and men and 
women interested in forest management, 
forest protection, the business of 
forestry, and the development of nat- 
ural resources. 


CO-OPERATION IS THE KEYNOTE OF THE MEETING. 


And it is evident that public and pri- 
vate foresters in this area see eye to 
eye on the need for forest protection. 
First, back in 1909, when the Western 
Forestry and Conservation Association 
was founded, protection from fire was 
the principal aim. AS progress was 
made in fire prevention and control, 
and as forest management took hold, 
protection of the forests from insects 
and diseases became part of the coop- 
erative effort. Then, and especially 
as the virgin forests gave way to 
younger natural and planted stands, 
overpopulations of wild animals posed 
another danger to the forests and to 
the basic timber economy of the West. 


A NEW THREAT TO THE COMMERCIAL FORESTS, THE 


MULTIPLE USE OF FOREST LAND, ESPECIALLY 


fear that productive forest land may 
be set aside for recreational and wil- 
derness areas has now added new impetus 
to the spirit of co-operation. Many 
westerners feel that another common 
enemy has developed, one that could 
rank with fire, insects or diseases, if 
allowed to run unchecked. 


By ALBERT G. HALL 


dominant objective. Dominant uses, he 
added, are subject to change from time 
to time, aS management objectives 
change. 


A COLOSSAL LAND GRAB FOR A SINGLE USE EMPIRE 


is the characterization made by Virlis 
L. Fischer of Las Vegas of a wide- 
spread movement by some recreational 
organizations. Aprominent recreation- 
ist and outdoorsman himself, Fischer 
decried the attempts being made to 
"dismember the national forests" by 
turning large areas over to the Na- 
tional Park Service. He urged that 
more research be conducted on the real 
need and nature of wilderness areas 
before commitments be made on vast set= 
asides. 


CREEPING UP ON TREASURED SPOTS IS A CHARAC- 


PROSPECTS FOR HIGHER COSTS IN THE USE OF 


teristic of increasing populations, 
said Emanuel Fritz, Foundation for 
American Resource Management, San 
Francisco. He cited the people-swollen 
European countries as an example of 
what's ahead. Europeans, he said, ob-= 
tain their woodland recreation in man=- 
aged forests. Population pressures 
have forced them into making everything 
serve multiple use. "We, here, are 
nearer to the European intensive mul- 
tiple use than we appreciate." If pro=- 
fessional conservationists are not 
prepared to expend some of their ef- 
forts toward population control, he 
warned, they will not long have na- 
tional parks and wilderness areas as 
we know them today. 
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public forest land, has been stressed 
throughout the conference. Charles A. 
Connaughton, regional forester, U. S. 
Forest Service, San Francisco, and re- 
cently-elected president of the Soci- 
ety of American Foresters, defined 
multiple use as a concept of land man- 
agement, not as arigid program. He em=- 
phasized that each area does have a 
dominant use into which other lesser 
uses may be integrated so long as they 
do not interfere seriously with the 
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capital, rising labor costs and higher 
taxes without major long-term in- 
creases in stumpage prices to offset 
their effects are adverse to invest- 
ment in timber resource management, 
said John A. Zivnuska, University of 
California, Berkeley. "In a private 
economy, a purchaser pays the cost and 
receives the benefit. Ina public econ- 
omy, frequently one group receives 
most of the benefits and a largely 
separate group bears the brunt of the 
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WASHINGTON LOOKOUT (Continued) 


costs," he said. He suggested that 
users of recreational service on pub- 
lic lands should pay a "recreational 
stumpage fee," thereby putting them on 
the same basis as the users of timber 
and forage who pay a fee for value re- 
ceived. "This charge could be extended 
to include also a return to capital im- 
provements and the resource itself. 
And the plan would reduce present-day 
land use conflicts by bringing costs 
and benefits into closer coincidence 
with social groups." 


INDUSTRY'S SOCIAL RESPONSIBILITY INCLUDES 


more than just making a profit, John 
Miles, Simpson Redwood Co., Arcata, 
Calif., stated. But, he added the for- 
est products industry has to operate at 
a profit to fulfill its duty to society. 
Our western civilization has become so 
complex that we must go back to basic 
principles to solve our conservation 
conflicts. This means that all who have 
a Sincere interest in conservation 
"must stop throwing rocks at each other 
and sit down to talk it over." 


BRITISH COLUMBIA'S FOREST PROBLEM IS NOT 


the creation of more wilderness areas, 
but rather that of developing, for the 
use of all, millions of acres of wilder- 
ness, said R. G. McKee, deputy minister 
of lands, Victoria. Forty cents of 
every British dollar comes from the 
forests, and in many communities the 
"entire dollar is wooden," he said. 
Sustained yield forestry in 1958 pro- 
duced 68 per cent of the British Colun- 
bia log cut—98 sustained yield units 
on 65.9 million acres, with 20 more 
units comprising an additional 11.7 
million acres being added to the pro- 
gram in 1959. 


600 BILLION GALLONS OF WATER DAILY WILL BE 


used in 1979 as compared with 260 bil- 
lion gallons today, said Charles A. 
Weller, U. S. Forest Service, Ogden, 
Utah. To meet this and other demands of 
the growing population will require 
effective research in multiple use man- 
agement. He stated that forestry re- 
search is lagging more than a quarter 
century behind the general level of re- 
search in the United States. "Out of 
every $1000 of consumer expenditures in 
the United States, $13 go for research. 
But forestry research spends only $2 
out of every $1000." 


FORESTERS CAN NO LONGER AFFORD TO WAIT FROM 


5 to 10 years to establish a new crop of 
trees, Royce 0. Cornelius, managing 
forester, Weyerhaeuser Co., told the 
conference. The gap between cutting 


old trees and regrowth of new ones can 
be shortened, he said, by intensified 
reforestation. He reported that his 
company is reforesting more than 30,000 
acres annually on its tree farm lands 
in Washington and Oregon, and that a 
total of 75,000 acres has been seeded 
directly from the air after harvesting 
operations. Ahelicopter in one day can 
seed an area that formerly required 
two planting crews two months to plant 
by hand. 


THE CHEMICAL INDUSTRY HAS BECOME A MEMBER 


of the forest protection team. Donald 
A. Spencer of the U. S. Bureau of Sport 
Fisheries and Wildlife, Denver, Colo., 
cited estimates that in Oregon and 
Washington alone, animal pests cause 
an annual loss of $15 million to grow- 
ing timber. "When the height of a Doug- 
lasfir plantation, four years after 
planting, is less than the height of the 
original planted seedlings, due to re- 
peated browsing by rabbits and deer, 
the price is too high," Spencer said. 
The problem resolves itself into re- 
moving tree seeds and forest seedlings 
from the realm of desirable animal 
food." The agricultural chemicals in- 
dustry in cooperation with forestry re- 
search is providing some $250,000 an- 
nually in services, helping to screen 
and test promising chemicals—helping 
to build "a chemical armor around seeds 
or seedlings to make them unpalatable 
to animals until the tree can lift it- 
self above damage level." 


NEW WOOD PRODUCTS WILL MEAN MORE INTENSIVE 


conservation, R. V. Hansberger, Boise 
Cascade Corp., Boise, Idaho, declared. 
He pointed out that lumber represents 
an elemental reshaping process, uti- 
lizes a low proportion of the original 
wood volume of the tree, contains many 
of nature's variations, and faces in- 
creasing competition from other more 
Standardized building materials. Pre- 
sent and future advanced wood products 
tend to complement rather than to re- 
place lumber, because their reshaping 
is so thorough that they can use small 
particles of wood leftover from lumber 
processing. "It is the desire to trans- 
form this vast volume of by-product 
wood into higher forms of processed 
wood which has inspired the forest 
products industry recently to regroup 
itself through mergers and acquisition 
into larger integrated units which can 
afford large investments needed to 
process these new products." Ulti- 
mately, he said much of the new economic 
value will go back to stumpage prices, 
thus increasing the economic practica-=- 
bility of more intensive conservation. 


AMERICAN FORESTS 
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ACCENT ON MARKETS . 


The proposed campaign by the American lumber in- 
dustry to recapture lost wood markets and develop new 
ones apparently is meeting with the favor of many mem- 
bers of The American Forestry Association. As outlined 
in this space last month, the industry proposes a 10-year 
125 million dollar effort that would accelerate research, 
development of new trade and promotional outlets, and 
stepped-up merchandising programs on television and 
in mass media periodicals. Some members have ad- 
vanced their own ideas on how this could be done most 
effectively. Several urge that the industry adopt a trade- 
mark of quality for universal use, which proposal is 
already under consideration by the industry. Another, 
in noting more and more “Tree Farm” signs in his 
travels urges that the words “Reserved for ‘Tomorrow’s 
Homes, Schools and Churches” be added to these signs 
wherever possible. 

This campaign, of course, is in line with the broad 
objectives as laid down by President Theodore Roosevelt 
at the American Forest Congress of 1905. Mr. Roosevelt 
saw a strong national forest system and an enlightened 
wood industry as the two key props in wise use forest 
conservation. While AFA members were to be warmly 
commended for their active interest in forest conserva- 
tion, Mr. Raosevelt stressed that in the final analysis 
it would be the forest industry—those people who work 
with wood and know wood—who must make wise use 
and forest abundance a reality in America. This can 
only mean that an ever-expanding forestry program de- 
pends directly on ever-expanding markets. 

In general, forestry’s advance has rather closely adhered 
to the Roosevelt concept. And an impressive story of 
progress it is, too, as more and more foresters have con- 
tinued to take the story of wise use outward and down- 
ward into the state and local communities. In a sense 
it is a story of public and more recently of private for- 
esters who have individually taken the message to the 
weekly newspaper, the local schools, churches, and serv- 
ice clubs. It is these thousands of worthy groups that 
have provided forestry with the necessary sinew that has 
been spelled out in terms of a greater forestry effort at 
the local level and more appropriations on the federal 
and state levels for more and more forest improvement 
and protection, forestry schools, and research programs. 
As a result, forestry continues to move further and fur- 
ther away from the shadow of timber famine with forest 
growth and drain virtually in balance. 

In recent years, however, we have seen, and rightfully 
we think, more and more emphasis on markets, first by 
the pulp and paper industries and more recently by 
lumber. The availability of markets may also be the key 
link in solving the problem of bringing the farm and 
small woodlands into the forestry orbit, which must be 
done if the needs of an ever-increasing population are 
to be met. With both the industry and forestry now 
more market conscious, perhaps the time is ripe for an 
all-out campaign to solve this small woodland problem, 
with all groups working together co-operatively on a 
basis of mutual understanding and trust. Certainly the 
relations between forestry and industry have never been 
better and good understanding provides the rimrock of 
the basic ingredient that is needed, namely, co-operation. 
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THE OTHER SIDE OF THE COIN 


Mr. Peterson, the Assistant Secretary of Agriculture, in 
recent weeks has been telling the public that proposals to 
augment the national park system at the expense of the 
national forest system threaten the “dismemberment” of 
the national forests. Observing what conservationists are 
already calling Mr. Peterson’s “not another inch” posi- 
tion, Mr. Wirth, the Director of the National Park Serv- 
ice, last month informed AMERICAN Forests that he can 
only interpret these efforts to mean that certain elements 
(unnamed) are trying to hamstring Mission 66 (See 
page 2). Thus the battle is joined. 

Some lumbermen and other commercial users of the 
forests are already applauding what they regard as Mr. 
Peterson’s positive stand. Many conservationists, on the 
other hand, including some members of AFA, who also 
have a stake in the forests and parks, are taking a morose 
view of what they consider Mr. Peterson’s unbending 
posture. “Isn’t he forgetting,” one AFA member asks, 
“that he isn’t dealing with a bunch of predators out to 
do in the public lands? He’s pointing the finger at a 
sister service, the National Park Service, that faces some 
very real problems on over-use of its limited areas.” 

What is the situation? The Park Service has been di- 
rected by the Secretary of the Interior to get more parks. 
It can do this by securing more appropriations to buy 
more land, or it can try to persuade the Forest Service to 
part with some of its land, which evidently is the tack it 
intends to pursue. 

The Forest Service, some members of which will admit 
privately that the parks need more acreage, expresses 
its concern over what it regards as the “insatiable ap- 
petite” of Interior and asks where the demands will stop. 
Dark hints are heard of “empire building” for the bene- 
fit of only one form of use at the expense of all the uses 
embraced in the Forest Service program. To this, the 
Park Service retorts that the Forest Service is throwin 
up a multiple use smoke screen to cover its arbitrary posi- 
tion which is “We've got it and you can’t have it.” 

We believe, of course, that there are two sides to this 
coin and AMERICAN Forests proposes to examine both in 
future issues. While there may be more here than meets 
the eye, it does seem to some AFA members that Mr. 
Peterson is adopting a most rigid position on this—at 
least up to this time. Then too, there are those mem- 
bers who are taking his “dismemberment” statements 
with a grain of salt when they recall how the department 
relaxed its position on the Wilderness Bill, a measure 
in its original form that drove for the very jugular vein 
of national forests administrative elasticity. To some, 
this has posed a “dismemberment” threat far more serious 
than proposals, say, to convert a few national forest acres 
for an Oregon dunes seashore park. Isn’t it just possible, 
one wonders, that at least one or two of the proposals 
for park expansion might have at least a grain of merit? 

As we say, there may be more here than meets the eye 
and we are already inclined to believe that the spirit of 
David Harum will never be dead so long as Mr. Wirth 
and Mr. Peterson continue on the job. Meanwhile, 
judging by the reports, the people who think they are 
really being put on the spot by these developments are 
some members of the Outdoor Recreation Resources Re- 
view Commission. Apparently, it’s their move. 
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“Marble” benches for Major Barbara scene are made of 
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Set at Arena Stage, Washington, D.C. shows extensive wood use 
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‘.... but pardon, gentles all, 

The flat unraised spirit that hath 
dar’d 

On this unworthy scaffold to bring 
forth 

So great an object: can this cockpit 
hold 

The vasty fields of France? Or may 
we cram 

Within this wooden O the very 
casques 

That did affright the air at Agin- 


court?” 


speaks the chorus, exhort- 
ing the members of the audience 
at the beginning of Shakespeare’s 
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Henry V to lend their imaginations 
to the play they are about to witness. 
Whether it be called “unworthy 
scaffold” or a “cockpit,” the stage is 
the platform on which life is re- 
created in terms of the theatre. The- 
atrically speaking, and to paraphrase 
Mr. Shakespeare’s immortal line 
from another play, it is entirely true 
that “all the world’s a wooden stage.” 

For no theatre, whether it be 
Broadway, off-Broadway, community, 
or academic, can exist without three 
basic ingredients—actors, audiences, 
and wood. From the time the play- 
wright puts his ideas on paper to the 
opening night when the actors walk 


out on the wooden stage, the theatre 
lives with lumber in its many forms, 
shapes, and positions. The magic 
created on stage by playwrights, di- 
rectors, actors, and designers is an 
illusion; if the setting is a street in 
Venice, a plaza on the Riviera, a 
castle in Spain, a penthouse in New 
York, or a farmhouse in Kansas, the 
designer creates them from trees; in- 
deed, where trees may never have ex- 
isted before. 

Starting with the stage itself—that 
area on which the dramatic action 
takes place—the development of the- 
atrical construction grew as man 
learned to improve his natural sur- 
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Curtiss Lipton, set designer at Arena Stage, creates model sets 
in wood. 


ood, paper, cardboard are chief model set materials 


Changing the set at intermission shows the easy maneuverability 
of wooden “props.” A “marble” bench can be handled by one person 


Wooden restaurant front was designed 
for “Clandestine on The Morning Line” 


roundings. The very first “theatres,” 
the temples and amphitheatres of 
Greece, were indeed primitive. The 
stage was the earth, the “orchestra” 
and “balcony” seats were on the sur- 
rounding hillsides, and the furniture 
and props were whatever rocks na- 
ture had left in the way of the artists. 
As entertainment moved indoors, 
particularly with the development of 
the Elizabethan theatre in England, 
the ideal form of presentation be- 
came the wooden platform which is 
still the foundation of all theatres 
today. 

Many feet have trod those boards 
since the first theatrical producer 
met with the director to decide that 
earth and stone were not proper ma- 
terials for dancers to be limber on, 
for actors to be comfortable on, for 
stagehands and designers to be adapt- 
able with. Wood was the only an- 
swer. This platform could be at any 
convenient height, could take on 
new colors and forms, and could 
have other elements attached to it. 

Perhaps no other form of human 
endeavor embraces so many facets 
of life or has to do so with utmost 
economy as theatre. For theatre 
is life, “holding the mirror up to 
nature”; and to re-create the world 
in terms of the stage would be im- 
practical without the magic of wood. 
‘That stone balcony of Juliet’s? It’s 
wood. Medea’s marble palace? It’s 
lumber. The girders of the Elevated 
in the background for Street Scene, 
the interior of a Navy ship for 
Mister Roberts, or the exterior of 
a bullfight arena for Carmen—all 
would be impossible to recreate with- 
out lumber. 

Just as many actors play many 
roles, wood can repeat its functions 
time after time with different dis- 
guises. What is Hamlet’s castle 
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Michael Lipton in Major B. 
jor Barbara role uses wooden drum, sticks 


Scene from the Washington Opera Society’s production of “Pelléas et Mélisande” at the 
Lisner Auditorium features wooden set pieces. Even trees in background are made of wood. 


one week may be a Hollywood home 
the next. With the use of “flats,” 
large pieces of canvas stretched over 
wooden frames, the background can 
be changed at the designer’s will. 
What appeared once as a marble 
pillar might play its next role as a 
brick smokestack. With the help of 
color and lines from an _artist’s 
brush, wood is a performer with 
many roles in its repertoire. 

How many times have audiences 
wondered what goes on behind the 
curtain between the scenes of a play. 
Stagehands are busy re-arranging the 
stage for an entirely new locale, a 
change of background, a different 
world. They can accomplish this 
only if what they handle is maneu- 
verable, often by a small number of 
men, and limited to the space re- 
quirements of the stage and_back- 
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stage areas. A piece that would take 
hundreds of men to lift, were it real, 
can be handled with ease by one or 
two. The first scene of George 
Bernard Shaw’s play, Caesar and 
Cleopatra, takes place at the base of 
the Sphinx in Egypt; the second act 
is the palace in Alexandria; the third 
act is a quay on the harbor. What 
took thousands of Egyptians hun- 
dreds of years to build from stone 
and earth can be created in the com- 
parative twinkling of an eye by stage- 
craft and can be shifted from one to 
the other with a minimum of effort, 
thanks to the use of wood. 

The newest form of staging in the 
United States, theatre in the round, 
of which Arena Stage in Washing- 
ton, D. C., is one of the foremost ex- 
amples, relies heavily upon light- 
weight, functional materials for its 


stage settings. Because there is no 
curtain to separate the audience 
from the stage, scene shifts are made 
in full view. Patrons are intrigued 
to watch stagehands (often female) 
cart away what seem to be heavy 
pieces of scenery. Although the act- 
ing area is seldom on a raised plat- 
form as in conventional proscenium 
theatres, the stage floor is always of 
wood and is often augmented by 
sectional platforms that afford differ- 
ent acting levels. These sections 
must be maneuverable and alterable, 
yet must be firm enough to support 
the weight of several people. They 
must also serve their purposes with- 
out distracting from the basic action 
of the play. They must be the silent 
partners of the playwright and actor, 
(Turn to page 48) 
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Climax white spruce forests grow along the 


Nelchina River, which is marked by bluffs. 


TATEHOOD has thrust Alaska -_ 


into the national spotlight as the He 
last frontier, a land of golden oppor- oy 
tunity, with tremendous resources = 
ready for quick development. P I 

A realistic report on the new al 
state’s prospects was desired by The of 
Milwaukee Journal and the writer, = 
to get it, spent several months gath- Se 
ering material and a month in per 
Alaska interviewing informed sources pre 
and seeing things for himself. Sta 


The facts are that the new state is ( 
a vast reservoir of things that the 


nation will need some day but does od 
not need now, and the frontier is wit 
an anachronism—a pioneer 
omy, with high wages and a 40-hour I 
week, smothered by the highly de- a 
veloped production of a mother 
country brought close by modern par 
transportation. dri 
Alaska has limitless land, known onl 
deposits of some 30 minerals, great a 
forests, valuable fisheries, oil and gas aa 
fields of large potential, enormous j I 
hydro-electric possibilities, big game vel 
hunting, sport fishing, and magnift mis 

cent scenery to attract tourists. But 
JA 
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Aerial view of the University of Alaska located about 5 miles out of Fairbanks. Mite See Me Nt i 
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A large Sitka’ spruce 
about to be “topped” for 
use as a spar pole in high 
lead logging operation. 


Burns have destroyed vast areas of caribou and reindeer range. Lichens these animals eat may 
take 30-40 years to return. On slopes left bare, thawed soil slides over permafrost underneath. 


By R. G. LYNCH 


Photos by Lee Prater, Forest Service 


After his visit to Alaska last year, this topflight reporter for “The Milwaukee Journal” believes 
the glamour should be peeled off Alaska and a hard look taken at what is underneath 


most of these resources just cannot 
be developed in competition with 
present world markets, and _state- 
hood is no magic wand that will re- 
peal the laws of economics. 

Little of the land is good for agri- 
culture. Many of the minerals are 
of low quality and even some of 
good quality are too costly to mine. 
Forests, too, are low grade and de- 
pend on the pulp industry, which 
presently is over-built in the United 
States and Canada. 

Commercial fisheries, Alaska’s ma- 
jor industry (aside from defense con- 
struction) , have been at low ebb for 
a decade because of a serious decline 
in the salmon population. 

If a petroleum industry develops 
as expected, it could give an early 
stimulus to the economy. Oil com- 
panies have been exploring and 
drilling for half a century and the 
only recent production has been oil 
for test purposes and gas for a fed- 
eral installation on the Arctic coast. 

Power sites are in wilderness. De- 
velopment would be costly; trans- 
mission over long distances. Only big 
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industry can use big power, and 
Alaska has little to attract industry. 
Both cheap oil and cheap power 
would undermine the coal industry, 
which in 1958 headed the list of 
mining production in dollar value. 

The “big” economy is going to be 
slow in developing. The new state’s 
best hope is for improvement of its 
“small” economy—more people with 
resources and skills, and a_ better 
market for home products and serv- 
ices, which will keep more money in 
the state. 

This problem will be understood 
better if Alaska is put into perspec- 
tive. It is a big land and an empty 
one. Mountain ranges, marshes, and 
tundra occupy most of it. There are 
glaciers, active volcanoes, and great 
rock faults which cause earthquakes. 
A violent quake shook the gulf coast 
shortly before the writer’s visit in 
1958, and as recently as 1954 An- 
chorage was showered with ashes 
by Mount Spurr, across Cook Inlet. 

In an area one-fifth the size of the 
48 older states combined, there are 
about 4,000 miles of highways, hard- 


ly a third of the mileage paved— 
maybe another 1,000 miles of local 
stub-end roads and trails. There are 
more and better roads within a 50- 
mile radius of the writer’s home in 
a Milwaukee suburb. The highway 
system and the Alaska railroad serve 
only the central (Anchorage-Fair- 
banks) area. A side road from the 
Alaska highway runs to Haines on 
the southeast coast, with a ferry con- 
nection tc Juneau. 

Settlements are mainly along the 
coasts and rivers, accessible by water. 
Two-thirds of the entire population 
is in and around Anchorage and 
Fairbanks. The whole vast land has 
only 60 communities with as many 
as 200 residents. Yet 300 places have 
improved landing strips and 130 
have scheduled airplane service, and 
about 16 per cent of all seaplanes in 
the United States are registered in 
Alaska. Such is the dependence on 
air travel. There is no passenger 
ship service except tourist steamers 
in summer, which go no farther 
north than Juneau and Skagway. 

Defense activities in World War 
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II shot up the military population 
and more than doubled the civilian 
population. The military personnel 
has shrunk steadily since the mid- 
1940’s and there has been an annual 
migration deficit (excess of depar- 
tures over arrivals) since 1954. This 
reached 8,556 in 1957, about one- 
seventh of the white civilian popula- 
tion. The excess of departures 
dropped to 4,314 in 1958, doubtless 
due to statehood activities, and 1959 
figures, it is hoped, may show an ex- 
cess of arrivals. 

The white civilian population 
ranges between 120,000 in winter 
and 130,000 in summer. Some 35,- 
000 Indians, Aleuts, and Eskimos and 
perhaps 40,000 military personnel 
add up to an estimated average pop- 
ulation of about 200,000. The north- 
ern third of Wisconsin—the cutover 
forest area—has about 140,000 more 
people than all of Alaska, including 
the military. 


Felling a large Sitka spruce on the Hollis operation of the Ketch- 
ikan Pulp Company, Prince of Wales Island, Maybeso Drainage. 


af 


Busy scene at Ellis Air Lines terminal at Ketchikan. The Gru- 
mann Gooses, amphibious planes, are the work horses of Alaska. 


Historically, new lands have pros- 
pered by exploiting their resources 
and retaining more of the proceeds 
than they spent “outside.” This was 
possible because they made things 
and did things for themselves. 

Not so in Alaska. Food, clothing 
and other merchandise are imported. 
Despite high freight charges, things 
brought in are cheaper and often 
better than if they were made in 
Alaska—if they could be made there. 

Lumber, lime, cement, and fuel 
oil are shipped in, although Alaska 
has the materials right at hand. In 
all of Alaska, at the time of the writ- 
er’s visit, there was no millwork 
plant, no slaughterhouse, no_brick- 
yard, no galvanizing plant, no creo- 
soting works, no foundry. 

Local ventures suffer from lack of 
enough market to make efficient use 
of plant equipment. A _ concrete 
block factory sells only 25 per cent 

(Turn to page 52) 


Magnificent scene on Tongass National Forest, looking across head of 
Tracy Arm. Water is 800 ft. deep where it meets South Sawyer Glacier. 
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By JESSE STUART 


HEN people speak of winter’s 

drabness and emptiness I think 
of the many colors I see. Nearly 
everyone thinks winter is either all 
white or all dark, But what is prettier 
than a white winter? What color in 
any season is more attractive than a 
clean white blanket of snow spread 
over the valleys and level spaces? 
Something really nice to see is snow- 
covered landscapes and white rolling 
cloudscapes with an in-between of 
leafless dark trees to contrast with 
the white below and above. 

Snow and cloud are not the only 
white colors in winter. Frost, which 
is often called the “breath of God,” 
is delightful to see under a cold blue 
morning sky. I have stood for min- 
utes inhaling and exhaling just to 
see my white breath go out and thin 
to nothingness in seconds on this 
cold blue air. I have watched my 
cattle inhale and exhale on a winter 
field. Inhaling and exhaling among 


What color is more attractive than a clean white blanket of snow? 


animals and men on winter morn- 
ings is nice to see. It is a white air 
that will not stay long. White air 
is absorbed faster than white gos- 
samer threads spun by spiders and 
lifted toward the sun, 

When the bright winter sun rises, 
the white frost rises too in the form 
of little clouds, This is a part of the 
winter world, a rapture of white 
colors that must be satisfying even 
to those who think of winter as being 
a drab, colorless season. It is an un- 
forgettable scene to see thousands of 
these small white clouds rising simul- 
taneously toward the sun over the 
winter earth. 

Icicles hanging from the cliffs look 
like large white teeth in the dark 
mouths of gray monsters. Tall syca- 
mores with white, green, and brown 
blotches of bark line the Sandy 
River banks. These “ghost trees” 
give one an eerie feeling when he 

(Turn to page 57) 
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Hugh Bennett 


Recent photograph shows Dr. Bennett standing beside 
portrait of John Wesley Powell at the Cosmos Club. 


MESSIAHDF 


HILE Cuba was in revolt in 

1958 a vigorous 77-year-old 
American trudged over that island’s 
steep hills, often wearing out his 
much younger helpers. He carried a 
long hollow tube, called a soil auger, 
which from time to time he drove 
deep into the ground. He carefully 
studied the color and texture of the 
samples brought up by the auger, 
and jotted hurried notes. 

The opposing armies did not in- 
terfere with his work; perhaps they 
understood that governments come 
and go but the land endures. And 
insuring that it would endure—at its 
greatest productivity to feed Cuba’s 
hungry—was the job of this mud- 
bespattered, six-foot American with 
the benign, jowly face—Hugh H. 
Bennett. He is the former chief of 
the U. S. Soil Conservation Service 
and father of a far-searching conser- 
vation movement which is perform- 
ing plastic surgery on the eroded 
face of the entire globe. He has en- 
listed some 80 countries on every 
continent to repair the spoliation of 
centuries of their land resource. 


One U. S. Congressman who a few 
years ago made a world tour to study 
agricultural problems, said to me re- 
cently: 

“Wherever I went I heard the 
name of Hugh Bennett. In Europe, 
farmers struggling against erosion 
pointed out accomplishments he had 
inspired. In Lebanon, I saw terraced 
hillsides that followed his recom- 
mendations on how to use the land 
and preserve its fertility. Elsewhere 
in the Far East heads of state begged 
me to send Bennett to them so he 
could judge whether they were on 
the right agricultural track. Even 
in the jungles of South America they 
talked knowingly about soil con- 
servation.” 

Before Bennett could alert the 
world to the fact that it was throw- 
ing away one of its most precious her- 
itages, its soil, he first had to learn 
this himself. As a boy in Anson 
County, North Carolina, he fished in 
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a brown-colored creek, and never 
thought to question why the water 
was muddy. On his father’s planta- 
tion, the soil was being overworked 
and sold along with the cotton. All 
around him he saw land being aban- 
doned because of deep, bleeding gul- 
lies. 

Bennett himself contributed to the 
wastage a few years later, and in the 
process began his education. To 
raise enough money to enter the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, he cleared 
about 25 acres of virgin land, much 
of it too hilly for cultivation. With 
the steep hills shorn of their tree 
cover, the pounding rains poured the 
soil down the hill, and the land was 
soon jacknifed with gullies. His edu- 
cation had begun. He majored in 
soils and agriculture. 

After graduation in 1903, he took 
a job with the Soil Survey Division 
of the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, a new agency setting out to in- 
ventory this country’s different kinds 
of soils and observe their productiv- 
ity. The job was ideal for him—he 
is still happiest when tramping the 
land with his soil auger. 

Soon he made a nagging discovery: 
Everywhere, he saw skeletons of for- 
ests, slashing gullies, wildernesses of 
worthless brush, eroded hills, rivers 
which ran red, yellow, and brown 
from the tons of fertile topsoil 
washed into them after every rain. 
It looked as if all America were 
bleeding. Yet so little was known 
about soil conservation in these early 
days that no one could explain why 
so much land was losing its fertility. 


At night Bennett either camped 
out or found a nearby farmhouse to 
bunk in. He soon had a rule-of- 
thumb for gauging the kind of hos- 
pitality he woula receive just by 
looking at the field. If they were 
eroded, then he would not be of- 
fered much for dinner that night. 
He learned now a harsh fact which 
he was to combat for the rest of his 
life: “Eroded soils make for eroded 
people.” 
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But disturbing reports of soil in- 
fertility were reaching Washington. 
So in 1905 Bennett was sent to 
Louisa County, Virginia, to investi- 
gate the reasons for the poverty of 
the soil there. He discovered the rea- 
sons—and also the crusade which 
was to occupy him for the rest of his 
life. Louisa County had been flailed 
by wasteful farming methods until 
the bare bones of the earth stuck out. 
Plowing in straight lines up and 
down hills, cultivating steep land, 
leaving the soil surface bare—all had 
contributed to stripping away the 
entire topsoil, which may have taken 
nature as much as 7000 years to pro- 
duce. But when Bennett dug his 
hands into the adjoining virgin 
woodlands, where nature had man- 
aged the land, he found. it mellow 
and moist. 

Bennett’s momentous discovery 
was that both pieces of land had 
once been exactly the same. Their 
slope was exactly alike, and so was 
the underlying rock from which they 
were formed—the only difference 
was what man had done to the por- 
tion which had been cultivated. He 
had discovered the most widespread 
reason for the poverty of many farm- 
lands, and a cure as well—to man- 
age the land as nearly as possible the 
way nature might have. He urged 
that, whenever possible, vegetable 
cover be maintained to catch the 
raindrops, guard the soil. 

But his superiors were not so 
quick as Bennett to perceive the 
dangers of erosion. His recommen- 
dations were ignored, for they did 
not dovetail with the theories then 
held by many soil scientists. A fierce 
scientific battle had been raging 
about the causes of soii infertility 
and the scientists were divided into 
many camps—all of them wrong. 
One group maintained that there 
were mysterious “toxins” in the soil; 
others held that the soil served only 
to hold the world together and had 
no function besides propping plants 
in place. 


By PETER FARB 


Stubbornly, Bennett amassed more 
facts and carefully recorded them. 
In one South Carolina county, 
136,000 acres of land had been so 
ravaged that he could barely walk 
over it. In Georgia, he came upon 
a gully that had already swallowed 
up 3000 acres, was 200 feet deep in 
some parts, and its tentacles were 
reaching out for more land; all this 
had happened in only half a century, 
and it had begun with the drip of 
rainwater off a barn roof! He saw 
the truth, and directly he set out to 
make it known, telling his story 
wherever he had a chance. 

He made speeches at crossroads, 
village and church socials and bar- 
becues, at schoolhouse farm meetings 
and before college scientific groups. 
He warned that we had already de- 
stroyed or severely damaged about 
200 million acres of land. One of his 
most telling arguments was a com- 
parison of yields in the 1870's with 
the 1920's. After 50 years of im- 
proved crops, more use of fertilizer 
and machinery, yields of cotton and 
corn had actually decreased. Erosion 
had thwarted the tremendous effort 
that had been made to improve 
yields. 


One spring day I stood with 
Bennett in his garden and watched 
his blue eyes delight in the clod of 
soil he held in his palm and the ten- 
tative blades of green poking through 
the earth. “The soil is a mysterious 
and secret place,” he said absently. 
And then I understood what could 
impel a man to spend decades im- 
ploring for better use of the land. 
Because he did, we today have soil 
conservation. 


In 1933 he heard rumors that a 
new government relief program 
would spend $5 million on building 
terraces. Bennett furiously stormed 
into the office of the Assistant Sec- 
retary of Agriculture and told him 
the idea was sheer folly. Terraces 
were only a single practice, he de- 
clared, and they were useless unless 


(Turn to page 40) 
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LET’S GO 


HE Wind River Range was as 
“fresh and beautiful as if just 
from the hands of the Creator,” wrote 
Alfred Jacob Miller, the western 
artist who was on the scene in the 
mighty Jim Bridger’s own time. And 
the tourist who could go into ecstasy 
at the sight of Mont Blanc and a 
single Swiss lake, he felt, had a 
glorious future ahead of him here. 
Today you could say almost the 
same. Or at least the Trail Riders of 
the Wilderness, after exploring the 
Bridger Primitive Area, the heart of 
the range, could echo Miller’s en- 
thusiasm. For here we found an in- 
comparable, barely touched natural 
domain of tall timbers and a thou- 
sand clear lakes, of massive rock for- 
mations and living glaciers, of beauty 
in flowery alpine meadows, water- 
falls, dark forests, and in the barren, 
snowy starkness high above timber- 
line. 


By MICHAEL FROME 


Photos by Clint Davis 


Add one other quality: the sense 
of discovery. By doing it the hard 
way, or the primitive way, on the 
back of a horse, in a gas-less, noise- 
less, machine-less aura, the adventure 
in the Wind River country achieves 
a depth that renders motoring else- 
where pleasant but slightly shallow 
by comparison. 

For all its grandeur, ruggedness, 
and importance in western history, 
this region is incredibly little known, 
the undiscovered marvel of the 
Rocky Mountain chain, Hundreds 
drive by daily during the summer, 
bound for Yellowstone and Grand 
Teton National Parks, seeing the 
bluish-purple Wind River peaks 
from a car window. 

The range, to properly set the 
scene, extends 97 miles astride the 
Continental Divide, and is almost 
entirely within the boundaries of 
Bridger National Forest. The Primi- 


No photo can do justice to rugged grandeur of “The Big Bowl” in Wind River Range. 


tive Area, on the western slope of 
the Divide, covers 383,000 acres, an 
area larger than Grand Teton Na- 
tional Park. It contains, geologically 
speaking, the Northern Massive, a 
concentration of great snowy cliffs 
just under 14,000 feet elevation, in- 
cluding Gannett Peak, the highest 
point in Wyoming; Fremont Peak, 
which General Fremont ascended on 
his vaunted expedition of 1842; and 
Mount Sacajawea, named for the 
Shoshone girl guide and heroine of 
the Lewis and Clark expedition. 
(She, incidentally, is buried at the 
Shoshone Reservation on the eastern 
slope of the Divide) . 
Precipitation, especially from 
snow, is heavy in the Primitive Area. 
Here we were to see creeks, streams, 
and rivulets flowing down from the 
heights to form the Green River, one 
of the storied bodies of American 
waters. From its source in_ these 


Asst. Supervisor and Mrs. Bill Deschler, | 
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mountains, the Green heads south 
into Utah, where it joins the Colo- 
rado. On the gastern flanks of the 
Primitive Area, glacial and snow- 
formed streams, including the Wind 
River itself, flow into the Big Horn, 
the Yellowstone, and ultimately the 
Missouri. The northern waters are 
tributaries of the Snake River, flow- 
ing to the northwest. 

The Bridger serves its greatest 
function as a watershed. Water from 
the national forest, estimated at 
1,700,000 acre feet yearly, irrigates 
California’s Imperial Valley, farms 
and ranches in Idaho, Washington, 
and Oregon, and finds its way to 
faucets and bathtubs in Portland, 
Los Angeles, and New Orleans. If 
we needed an economic justification 
to preserve the wilderness, its water- 
shed value to half the country’s land 
area would be more than sufficient. 

Our trail ride started at the Box 


R Ranch of Walt Lozier, the out- 
fitter under contract with The Ameri- 
can Forestry Association, in a green 
meadowed valley at 7,600 feet, at the 
edge of the wilderness. Walt, a strap- 
ping youthful six-footer, who looks 
and rides like a cattleman of the old 
school, had agreed to keep us fed, 
saddled, and dry (when possible), 
but he also proved to be a friend and 
guide to each of us. We numbered 
twenty-two, roughly half men and 
half women, and half of us tender- 
feet. There were three doctors, a 
banker, businessman, girl biologist, 
teacher, secretary, and assorted others 
with equal rank and privilege. 
Having drawn a brave black horse 
named Midnight, I fell in line head- 
ing up the open sagebrush hillside. 
Ahead lay an aspen forest, like a 
gateway to the timeless wilderness, 
the capital of Jim Bridger’s world. 
Behind us, in the distance beyond 


Outfitter Walt Lozier feeds the hired help. 


the Box R, I could see the silvery 
threads of Horse Creek and the 
Green River joining into one. The 
surrounding cottonwood flats there 
were the site of the annual fur trad- 
ing rendezvous of the 1830's, when 
trappers and Indians converged after 
a long winter in these and other 
mountains all over the West. 

A biographical world about Jim 
Bridger, for whom both the National 
Forest and the Primitive Area are 
named: He was probably the greatest 
of the mountain men. He had little 
learning, but spoke French, Spanish 
and a dozen Indian tongues—the 
western languages. He was a bora 
topographer, who with a stick or a 
piece of coal could scratch on the 
ground a map more accurate than 
any made by cartographers. Generals 
he scouted for said he knew every 
mountain peak, deep gorge, and 
stream of the West. As a youngster 


Anglers John O’Donnell, Bill DeWeese, Bill Burnham, Caroline Flaccus, Roger Keene, L. H. Kerr. 
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of 17, he first came to this corner of 
Wyoming with General William 
Ashley’s Rocky Mountain Fur Com- 
pany in 1823. In the next twenty 
years, in the course of his trading 
and trapping, raw-boned, gray-eyed 
“Old Gabe” discovered many of the 
landmarks between the Rockies and 
the Sierras. He was the first white 
man known to have visited the Great 
Salt Lake. He tasted the water, spat 
a mouthful, and said, “Hell, we are 
on the shores of the Pacific” (and 
actually thought the lake was an 
arm of the ocean). He may have 
been the first to make known the 
wonders of Yellowstone, which for 
years were called “Jim Bridger’s 
lies.” 

Bridger ranged north to Canada, 
west to the Pacific, south to New 
Mexico, but almost every summer 
found him back in this country, and 


(L to R) Dr. DeWeese, Dr. Boyden, Dr. Keene, and Ranger (standing) 


especially in the cottonwood flats 
which we could see over our 
shoulders. There, between the two 
streams, Captain Benjamin Bonne- 
ville built his log fort in 1832. The 
valley became the nerve center and 
very heart of the mountain fur coun- 
try. In 1829 and °32 the annual ren- 
dezvous had been held at Pierre’s 
Hole, in the Tetons; in 1830 it was 
on the banks of the Wind River, 
across the Divide. But from 1833 to 
"37 (except for '34) it was held here. 
The pack train would come from the 
East to rendezvous with groups of 
trappers who had spent the year in 
the mountains; they would turn over 
their pelts for transport back to the 
states and be outfitted anew. It was 
not only the season for trade and 
supply, but for roistering. Hundreds 
of Indians, of nearly every tribe in 
the Rockies, would set up their 


lodges and barter skins, robes, horses, 
and women, replenishing their out- 
fits and filling themselves with alco- 
hol. 

More than one important historic 
event occurred at the Green River 
rendezvous. Even before the first big 
one, Jedediah Smith, a mountain 
man in the Jim Bridger class, struck 
out from here on. the first white 
man’s overland journey to California 
in 1826. Dr. Marcus Whitman, in 
pioneering the Oregon Trail, came 
to the rendezvous in 1835 (when he 
removed an Indian arrowhead im- 
bedded in Jim Bridger’s back for 
three years). Alfred Jacob Miller 
painted the scene from every angle; 
his famous lake pictures were of New 
Fort Lake, almost on the course of 
our Trail Ride. 

We soon saw some beautiful lakes 
ourselves. There were so many of 


Snow in July high in the Bridger Primitive Area, 
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, them that the lake-namers of the 
¥ past apparently had run dry of in- 
‘ spiration and simply called one 

group the “No Name Lakes.” They 


c were crystal-clear, unpolluted waters, 
r the kind in which you could drink, 
g swim (when the temperature was 
n warm enough) and fish. We caught 
k rainbow, cutthroat, and, at the 
€ higher altitudes, even the choice 
a California golden, a fighting trout 
n which bends a rod about as far as 
e two-pound fish can bend it. 
e This was an almost every-day 
- event, from the start. The first day, 
Di for instance, we rode 14 miles, which 
‘T is not exactly a leisurely beginning, 
- but our fishermen were out in late 
Ww afternoon to insure trout on the 
of next morning’s breakfast menu. We 
had an early introduction at Section 
es Corner to a moose, who agreed to 
af keep his distance if we would keep 


Trail Riders camp at Clear Creek in 


ours, Later there would be antelope 
and deer, as well. “Come back in 
the fall,” Walt Lozier said while we 
were staring a deer in the eye, “and 
I'll show you how to catch him. Un- 
less you want to go higher for big- 
horn sheep or bear.” 

Of our twelve days in the wilder- 
ness, eight were spent on the trail, 
four in layovers. Our daily mileage 
ranged from nine to sixteen, uphill, 
downhill, along rocky mountain 
crests and across streams and green 
meadows. In such an exercise, a 
horse is clearly man’s best friend. A 
rider may have doubt about his abil- 
ity to navigate a steep grade, but as 
long as he trusts his mount they will 
both make it. To show you how 
rugged the trip can be on the horses, 
every night the cowboys would 
change shoes on at least half a dozen. 

Days in the Bridger refused to 


At left Ernest Rosenau, of N. Y., looks on 


the Bridger—where moose came to call. 


blend into monotony. “There are no 
two alike here,” said Ernie Rosenau, 
a New York photographic salesman 
back for his fourth year on this same 
ride. “Each day differs from the one 
before.”” The variety of scenery and 
geology in such a compact area was 
tremendous. The third day, for in- 
stance, we rode through spruce and 
pine stands along the shores of 
Trapper and Little Trapper Lakes, 
a favorite of the early trappers and a 
reminder of their role in the open- 
ing of the American West. They 
blazed trails, located water and grass, 
named the lakes and rivers. This 
was one of the few places where we 
encountered company, a handful of 
canoers and fishermen who had hiked 
in. But even this remote corner we 
found afflicted with the chronic 
travel blight of litter in various 
(Turn to page 42) 


as Author Frome helps himself to seconds. 


FIRE CONFERENCE 


ANDOWNERS, businessmen, 
housewives, educators, public 
officials, and other conservationists 
continued the crusade for better pro- 
tection of southern forests as 250 
Kentuckians met in Lexington on 
December 1-2, 1959. About 100 such 
meetings, attended by more than 
25,000 people, have been held in 
eleven states since the initial con- 
ference at New Orleans in 1956. 
Although state-wide protection in 
Kentucky was made possible last 
year by action of the General As- 
sembly, lack of funds prevents ex- 
tension of the program to some 
3,500,000 acres in 50 of the state’s 
120 counties. This is about one- 
tenth of all the remaining unpro- 
tected forest land in the United 
States. 
The most significant comment was 
that of Eagle Scout John Howard 


By KENNETH B. POMEROY 


Williams, Post 4, Lexington, Ken- 
tucky. 

“Youth,” he said, “has a_ bigger 
stake in fire prevention than anyone 
else because we will be living with 
it longer. . . Unfortunately only a 
few have been given an opportunity 
to help through 4H clubs, FFA, and 
Boy Scouts. .. Young people should 
be asked to help. . . They can play 
a large role in fire prevention if 
given an opportunity. .. This could 
be done by organizing hiking clubs 
and other interesting outdoor activi- 
ties...” 

Uppermost in the minds of many 
key people was the need for money 
to launch fire prevention programs 
such as that suggested by Scout Wil- 
liams. 

Lt. Governor-elect Wilson W. 
Wyatt told the audience, “I am go- 
ing to join with you in making for- 


Attending conference (left) Chief R. E. McArdle, Forest Service, Gene L. Butcher, 
Ky. Div. of Forestry, Lt.-Gov. elect Wilson Wyatt, C. D. Dosker, pres., Gamble Bros. 
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estry an outstanding activity in Ken- 
tucky. If the budget is not sufficient 
ly adequate to do a first class job on 
forestry, then the budget to come be. 
fore the legislature needs to be re 
vised.” 

State Senator Edward Kelly of 
Flemingsburg said, “I shall recom- 
mend to the General Assembly that 
finances be worked out to fully im 
plement the fire program. .. Also] 
shall ask that the governor be given 
authority to close the forests during 
periods of emergency.” 

The Hon. Ray Moss of Pineville, 
though ill, sent a message endors- 
ing better protection of the forests. 

Actually the state’s entire fire pro- 
gram needs to be strengthened. Key- 
note speaker Dr. R. E. McArdle, 
chief of the U. S. Forest Service 
pointed out that while Division of 
Forestry forces are doing an ade 
quate job in normal fire seasons, 
they are spread too thin to cope with 
the critical years. Most of the time 
the average annual burn is held to 
less than one per cent of the pro- 
tected area. But seven years ago 13 
per cent burned. 

“It’s these occasional bad years- 
and you never know when such years 
will hit you,” McArdle said, “that 
do the big damage. You can't 
build a prosperous forest economy 
for Kentucky with losses of that 
size.” 

“The job,” he said, “is to keep 
people from starting fires, and to 
control those that do start while they 
are still small. The fact that 
99 per cent of the fires in Kentucky 
are man-caused simplifies the prob 
lem somewhat. People are easier (0 
control than lightning.” 

The goal, partially achieved in 4 
few other states, is to hold burned 
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\FA Chief Forester Kenneth B. Pomeroy 
rave banquet address at the conference. 


acreage to one-tenth of one per cent 
of the protected area. The present 
average annual loss for all protected 
forests in the South is one-half of 
one per cent. 

Adequate fire protection requires 
the expenditure of more money than 
is now being appropriated. Federal 
appropriations have remained al- 
most stationary for+ the past four 
years although two new states have 
entered the union and millions of 
acres have been added to the protec- 
tion program. Consequently the 
federal per acre share of co-operative 
programs is being watered down 
while states have picked up the tab 
by increasing their allotments from 
one to two million dollars each year. 
A more equitable distribution of re- 
sponsibilities is needed. Originally 
legislation called for 50-50 federal- 
state co-operation. But the federal 
government is only appropriating 
half of its $20 million annual au- 
thorization. The states have in- 
creased their allotments from $33.8 
million in 1957 to $42.8 million in 
1959. The estimated cost of provid- 
ing nation-wide basic protection is 
$83 million annually. Consequently 
both state and federal appropria- 
tions still need to be upped sub- 
stantially. 

At the close of the Kentucky con- 
ference, Laban P. Jackson, Commis- 
sioner of Conservation said, “Over 
15,000 people, representing all of 
Kentucky's 120 counties, took part 
im the drive for state-wide fire pro- 
tection legislation last year. The 
proposal passed the legislature with- 
out a dissenting vote, a remarkable 
achievement resulting directly from 
education of the people. 

“Now we must implement the for- 

(Turn to page 50) 
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Enthusiastically discussing educational activities in forest fire prevention program 
(left) Mrs. Ed Jackson, Mrs. Frederick Wallace, Mrs. H. N. Davis, Mrs. J. K. Grannis. 


Area protected 

Area still unprotected 

Area burned on protected lands 
Area burned, all lands 

No. fires on protected lands 
No. fires, all lands 

Set fires on protected lands 

Set fires on unprotected lands 
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John Howard Williams, Eagle Scout, Post 4, Lexington, Kentucky, studies exhibit 
with Lester McClung, State Forester, West Virginia, at Kenucky’s first fire conference. 


Progress in fire protection in 16 Southern 
states since the New Orleans conference 


1955 1958 
183,000,000 acres 194,000,000 acres 
42,000,000 acres 31,000,000 acres 
2,000,000 acres 652,000 acres 
7,000,000 acres 2,500,000 
62,000 47000 
119,000 65,000 
24,000 18,000 
unknown 


State-wide fire protection in force now in Alabama, Arkanses, Maryland, South 
Carolina, Virginia and West Virginia. iets 


State-wide 


protection needed in Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, 
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The Agricultural High School of Baltimore County, Maryland, the year it opened, 1909. 


Author Russell Lord 


PART | 


HEN I was in the last year of 
grade-school a man with earth 
in his veins, my father, grew so tired 


of the stockbrokers’ business in Bal- 


timore and of life in one of the snob- 
bier nearby suburbs that he bought 
a farm. 

Harry Lord, his name was. He had 
little Latin and less Greek, but he 
kew his Tennyson by heart; the 
name of our place, “lona,” mean- 
ing the “peaceful isles,” pleased him 
deeply. He was a great romantic 
about the virtues of farming as a 
way to live. Only one thing had 
bothered him about me back there 
in Roland Park, he confided to me 
years later. It was when I came home 
somewhat banged-up from my first 
fist fight with a neighbor boy and 


Forester Apprentices 


explained gravely: “He said my 
father was poor.” 

Elite Suburbia, as the sociologists 
call it now, was no fit place as my 
father saw it even then to raise boys. 
Our removal to open country when 
he was still in his thirties proved 
a good move all around. For one, 
it almost made a forester of me. And 
this is how it all happened. 

The summer of 1909, fifty years 
ago, had seemed in my young life a 
sort of entrance into Eden. Our 
fifty-eight acres was no great shakes 
amid such great places as the Merty- 
mans’ “Hayfields” and “Gerar,” ad 
joining; but it seemed to me stupet- 
dous that my father should own all 
that land, and all the trees and 
streams and buildings on it, and the 
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At forestry camp boys enjoyed Crocheron’s woods course, taught in the out of doors 


Boys practiced estimating timber 


By RUSSELL LORD 


animals. Besides, the family kept a 


™) carriage now, and the Negroes you 
: passed on the road all touched their 
3185 Hi hats to you whether they knew you 
MY or not. These things filled me with 
re tranquillity and made farming seem 


ve elegant life. Not only that; I was 
) now a mounted man, a horseman! 


aaa Toward the close of that happy 
“ summer I came riding the first horse 
ever given into my care, a tough 

fe little Chincoteague Island mustang 
a 4 named Gypsy, to the juncture of the 
san old York Road and the Western Run 


Turnpike at the entrance to the 
erty: Worthington Valley in Baltimore 
County. There was still a tollgate, 


tended by a harness-maker, there — 4 
a then. Riding by that day I saw a 
‘& (Turn to page 59) Apprentices during study period at the “school of the fields and the forests” 
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The lines are forming on a proposal to create a national seashore in the Oregon dunes area. 


Proponents, including Senator Neuberger and the late Robert Sawyer, claim these dunes are 
superior to Cape Cod’s. However, opposition to a new federal installation has already been 
voiced by Governor Hatfield, Ass’t. Secretary of Agriculture Peterson, and others. This article 


HE state of Oregon has been 

blessed with 312 miles of seacoast, 
considered by many people to in- 
clude some of the most beautiful 
ocean frontage in the world. There 
are only four other states with a 
longer coastline, nevertheless the 
proposal to dedicate a 23-mile strip 
as a national seashore area has cre- 
ated a hornet’s nest of opposition 
within the state. 

The American Forestry Associa- 
tion should have a vital interest in 
the proposed Oregon Dunes. It is 
similar to the Atlantic seashore areas 
supported by the association, and 
also involves national forest and pri- 
vate tree farm lands within the over- 
all boundaries. 

Opponents of the Dunes National 
Seashore area have been extremely 
active; proponents, as yet unorgan- 
ized, have not joined the battle for 
publicity. The project area is com- 
plex, as are the issues. It is difficult 
to strip emotional factors from con- 
sideration anid look at the funda- 
mentals involved; however, it can 
be done. It must be done to view the 
area in perspective, or at least in the 
perspective of what is most desirable 
for the long-range benefit of all the 
people. 

The National Park Service pub- 
lished results of a privately financed 
survey early last year in a compre- 
hensive volume called the Pacific 
Coast Recreation Area Survey. The 
report classified four areas on the 
entire West Coast as _ possessing 
unique qualities of national signifi- 
cance, one each in Washington and 
Oregon, and two in California. 
Soon after publication of this report, 


presents the story as seen by the Oregon representative of the Wildlife Management Institute. 


Senator Richard L. Neuberger in- 
troduced S. 1526 to authorize the 
Secretary of the Interior to acquire 
not more than 35,000 acres in the 
Oregon Dunes-Sea Lion Caves as a 
national seashore recreation area. 
Since then, two more Senate bills 
have been introduced. S. 2010, the 
Administration bill authorizing 
three areas and naming one of them; 
and S. 2460 naming and authorizing 
ten seashore areas, including the 
Oregon Dunes-Sea Lion Caves. 

The Senate Interior and Insular 
Affairs Committee has ordered two 
public hearings in Oregon on the 
Oregon Dunes proposal in early Oc- 
tober. These hearings will provide 
an opportunity for all interested 
people to submit their views for the 
records and will make public that 
factual information vitally needed 
to properly assess the proposal for 
a national seashore. 

That is the legislative situation 
for the Oregon Dunes. What, then, 
of the land? The 23 miles of coast- 
line involved are located between 
the mouths of the Siuslaw and Ump- 
qua Rivers. That section of the Ore- 
gon coast is characterized by easily 
eroded sandstones, and, as a result, 
large quantities of sand have been 
formed. For thousands of years, these 
sands have blown in shifting dunes, 
creating lakes, killing vegetation, 
and forming new vegetated areas 
and lakes. The dunes present an un- 
excelled example of nature’s battle 
for individual survival, but some 
species do survive, and the forested 
areas on the east of the active dunes 
grow on ancient stabilized dunes. 
Geologically, the western coast is ris- 


ing, and some of the older stabilized 
dunes reach a height of 450 feet 
above sea level. 

There are three distinct land 
forms within the study area. The 
ocean front is a wide, fine-textured 
sandy beach. Inland is a large desert- 
like expanse of moving sand, swept 
by the wind into dunes, and farthest 
from the sea are the ancient dunes, 
now forest-covered. 

Many lakes are found on the area, 
but three are large enough to be 
significant: 130-acre Cleowox; Woa- 
hink, about 800 acres; and 3,200- 
acre Siltcoos Lake. The latter two 
are located east of Highway 101 and 
are the major protrusion of the 
study area to the east. The remain- 
der of the project lies between the 
highway and the ocean, averaging 
only one and a half miles in width. 

Land cover, use, and ownerships 
are best listed in tabular form. 


TABLE 1. Land Ownership 


Owners Acres 
United States... 15,055 
522 
320 

33,070 

TABLE 2. Land Cover and Use 

Category Acres 
4,250 
672 
Forest Lands 13,728 


Total 33,070 
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The Oregon Dunes Cont. 


These figures do not include the 
area of the sea lion caves which will 
be discussed later. 


Barley and grasses are planted for 
waterfowl food under a co-operative 
state-federal project north of the 


Service developments proposed in- 
clude enlarging one camp, construct- 
ing five more camps, and _ building 


ss 


‘ The land owned by the United _ Siltcoos Lake outlet. seven miles of road for beach and P 
xh States is of special interest as it in- The 522 acres owned by the state __ recreational access. Access to the i 
cee cludes 11,260 acres of the Siuslaw — of Oregon are all in Jesse M. Honey- beach and the dunes area is difficult. 
National Forest. man State Park. This park contains Parking space on the highway is re- e 
. Much of the land classified as tim- | Cleowox Lake, portions of the Woa- stricted, and the only good roads : 
3 berland has been cut over and now hink Lake, timber, beautiful rhodo- into the dunes area are at Siltcoos , 
2 is covered by brush, reproduction, |dendrons, and striking sand dunes. Forest Camp and at Honeyman P 
. and immature second growth. An The unique combination and inten- _ Park. , 
By estimated 1,600 acres of uncut com- sive development make it one of the In general, the attitudes of resi- ’ 
4 mercial timberland remain in the finest parks in the Oregon system. dents in the two closest towns to 
te area, a substantial portion of which The stature of Honeyman Park is the proposed Dunes Seashore are ‘ 
ng is on lands near Siltcoos and Woa- _ well shown by the increase in use — worlds apart. People living in Reeds- 7 
> hink Lakes that have been sub- from 222,687 visits in 1955 to 344,- port on the south end are generally ; 
5 divided for homesites. The largest 256 visits in 1957. favorable, while some from the town 
single private timberland ownership The Forest Service management — of Florence at the north end are ac- : 
is in a Crown-Zellerbach Corpora- plan for lands within the proposed __ tively opposed. Leadership in Reeds- 
tion Tree Farm and involves about seashore lists recreation as the pri- port is favorable. William M. Tug- | 
3,000 acres. mary use. Timber harvest will be = man, in an editorial in the Port 
The two larger lakes provide confined to salvage of head and dy- Umpqua Courier, June 11, 1958, | 
- mixed fishing for warm water spe- ing timber. Present forest recreation said, ‘““There is every reason to be- : 
» cies, and sea runs of cutthroat trout, developments include three forest lieve that the national seashore will | 
steelhead, and silver salmon. Water- — camps and one Gir] Scout camp. An __ bring millions of tourists to this : 
: fowl utilize all the lakes in the area estimated 107,000 visits were made area the year around, that it will | 
¥ during the fall and winter months. _ to these units in 1958. New Forest — provide a balance to our economy | 
fs Tree Farm within proposed study area. Dune area in Honeyman State Park. 


Looking northwest over Siltcoos Lake to Honeyman State Park. 
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Timbered draws are engulfed by sand 
and the new areas of growth start. 


we cannot achieve any other way. It 
will put an end to many real estate 


promotions and speculations. Over 
: a period of time, which we will not 

live to see, it will restore to this 

area much of its primitive beauty 
: and glory. . . . The national sea- 
: shore will not make everybody rich. 
: But if it provides a balance to our 


economy, it will reduce some of the 
staggering poverty that exists in all 
our communities today.” 

Some leaders in Florence take the 
opposite tack and are unalterably 
opposed to the project. Much of the 
y opposition stems from residents with- 
in the study area who are concerned 
with losing their homes. Most news- 
papers in Oregon, however, edi- 
torially support a national seashore. 

Charges and countercharges have 
: filled the air. Park Service officials on 
fi the original survey have been ac- 

cused of snooping almost to the 
point of being “Peeping Toms.” All 
such charges have contributed to cre- 
(Tutn to page 44) 


Trees gripped in battle for survival on Oregon dunes 
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“We expect long, trouble-free service—judging 
from our previous experience)’ states Mr. Wallace. ‘‘We 
just replaced a TD-14 that in four years of the hardest 
work we ever gave a machine had only one repair that 
put it out of action a few hours.’ 


“Cycle-s eeding TD- 
best bet 
‘in-between 


' Clark Wallace Logging Co., 


Mad River, California 


“Like most contract loggers?’ reports Clark 
Wallace, “our operation is in between the small 
one where a single machine does everything— 
and the large one requiring several specialized 
machines. 

“The International TD-15 is our best bet for 
an in-between tractor. It is faster than other equip- 
ment its size—with more clearance and more 
power to ‘doze out’ skid trails to the logs, and 
bring the loads to the landing, fast. 

“Its fast cycle time gets these small logs out 
at low cost—yet the TD-15 has plenty of power 
to get in the big logs we have.” 

You get the power wallop and 6-cylinder 
smoothness of the millions-of-hours-proved D-554 
diesel in the 105-hp TD-15. The “15” gives you 
the cycle-speeding advantages of a 6-speed full- 
reverse transmission—with “single-stick” shift and 


Shuttle-Bar forward-revérse control. Heat-defy- 
ing, dry-type sintered-metal clutch facings pro- 
vide high power-transfer efficiency; also simplify 
TD-15 clutch maintenance! And TD-15 super- 
strong track frames are equipped with 1,000-hr 
lube interval Dura Rollers—dual-protected for 
exceptionally long life in “eat ’em-alive” logging 
conditions. 


See what's behind the new TD-15’s quick climb 
to popularity—in class-topping, cost-cutting per- 
formance with 20,500 Ib drawbar pull! Prove 
what it means to command industry-topping 
undercarriage strength teamed with TD-15 long- 
track stability—for big production in rough 
woods. See how decisively TD-15 log-skidding 
and dozing capacity beats anything else in the 
100-hp class. See your International Construc- 
tion Equipment Distributor for a demonstration! 
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You get the smooth power and big-load wallop of 
the millions-of-hours-proved International D-554 diesel in 
the TD-15. This power plant produces its 105 hp at 1,650 
rpm—features famous International 45° angle operation, 
closed pressurized cooling, fully counterbalanced crank- 
shaft—and fast, all-weather gasoline-conversion starting! 


International” 
Hi Construction 


A COMPLETE POWER PACKAGE: Crawler and Wheel Tractors... 
Self-Propelled Scrapers and Bottom-Dump Wagons... Crawler and 
Rubber-Tired Loaders... Off-Highway Haulers... Diesel and 
Carbureted Engines... Motor Trucks...Farm Tractors and Equipment. 


On contract logging, the Clark Wallace operation 
skids to the landing and loads out 30,000 bf of Western 


pine and fir daily. All loading is done with an International 
Drott Skid-Grapple. 


AFAYETTE County in northern 
Mississippi has staked a claim to 
being the most forestry-minded coun- 
ty in the U.S.A. 


In the past ten years this county 
of 433,000 acres has seen 39 million 
pine seedlings planted on more thar 
1,100 private ownerships. On 15,000 
acres landowners have girdled defec- 
tive scrub hardwood to release fast- 
growing pine seedlings. In 1958, over 
half of the county’s Agricultural Con- 
servation Program allotment went 
for forestry practices. Eroded, under- 
stocked lands have increased in val- 
ue from $15 to as much as $50 per 
acre five years after planting and re- 
lease. An annual winter payroll of 
some $80,000 has been created by 
forestry work in a county whose per 
capita income is among the lowest 
in the nation. The all-out co-opera- 


tive effort on forestry problems by 
local agricultural leaders and land- 
owners has attracted widespread in- 
terest. In a quiet, unheralded fashion 
Lafayette County has written a saga 
of successful forestry under bleak 
and unfavorable conditions. It is a 
story of people—all kinds—working 
together with agricultural agencies 
in such a manner that their story is 
worthy of nationwide attention. It 
is litthe wonder that Oxford, the 
county seat, advertises itself as the 
“Reforestation Capital of the 
World!” 

More than a century ago this sec- 
tion was a center of wealth and cul- 
ture. Lafayette County was the 
home of L. Q. C. Lamar, famous 
southern statesman and a Supreme 
Court justice, as well as Jacob 
Thompson, Secretary of the Interior 


A 


in President Buchanan’s cabinet, 
Except for the cotton plantations, 
the land was covered with magnif- 
cent forests of pine and hardwoods, 
Streams ran deep and clear and game 
was abundant. Probably the most 
nostalgic of Lafayette’s past is the 
memory of the University Greys, a 
volunteer regiment from Ole Miss 
which won imperishable fame from 
Manassas to Hatcher’s Run in the 
lost cause. At Gettysburg they set 
the “high water mark of the Con. 
federacy” at a point 47 yards beyond 
Pickett’s men. 

More recently, Lafayette County 
has had other claims to distinction, 
Oxford is the home of the University 
of Mississippi, Johnny Vaught’s con- 

uering Rebel football team, and 
the place from which Chi Omega 
sent forth two successive Miss Amer- 
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Ten years ago this eroded and abandoned field was typical of many thousands of acres in this section of Mississippi. 
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icas. Internationally, Oxford is a 
literary shrine as the home of Wil- 
liam Faulkner, Nobel Prize-winning 
author. To his readers Oxford easily 
becomes Jefferson and Lafayette the 
famous Yoknapatawpha County. 
From the lush and prosperous days 
prior to the Civil War both the land 
and the fortunes of the people de- 
teriorated. Unwise agricultural and 
lumbering practices coupled with 
forest fires and woodland grazing 
brought widespread erosion, sand- 
choked stream channels, and bottom 
land fields covered with sterile sand 
deposited there by frequent flood 
waters. Forests cover 57 per cent of 
the land areas in Lafayette County. 
Another eight per cent is idle crop 
land, once cultivated but now so 
eroded that its future value lies in 
converting it back into forest. 


In view of its numerous sub-margi- 
nal farms, a decreasing population, 
and a per capita income around 
$600, Latayette County would indeed 
have been a long shot for the “most 
likely county to succeed” in a for- 
estry derby. Foresters are well aware 
of the difficulties of persuading small 
landowners to practice forestry. This 
fact is especially true when the 
owners belong in the low income 
group. Unless there are trees of com- 
mercial value present so that forest 
management presents no financial 
strain, the low income landowner is 
unlikely to make an investment to 
gain the deferred benefits from tree 
planting or timber stand improve- 
ment. Even a few dollars an acre be- 
comes too much to invest when the 
larder is low. 

Just what are Lafayette County’s 


accomplishments in forestry and why 
did they occur? To begin, the county 
occupies a central geographical posi- 
tion in the Yazoo-Little Tallahatchie 
Flood Prevention Project. This in- 
tensive flood and erosion control 
land treatment program was started 
in 1946 by the Department of Agri- 
culture to complement flood protec- 
tion provided by the four large dams 
constructed by the Corps of Engi- 
neers. From the beginning, reforesta- 
tion of 900,000 acres of eroded, un- 
derstocked lands, with a primary ob- 
jective of improving watershed con- 
ditions, was a prominent part of the 
Flood Prevention Project. Such a 
program, operating as it does almost 
entirely on private lands, requires 
the co-operation of many individuals 
and agencies for its success. 
(Turn to page 46) 


- By V. B. MacNAUGHTON 


Today, field boasts a thriving stand of pine, planted in 1949 by Yazoo-Little Tallahatchie Flood Prevention project. 
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‘now you STEER, STOP, and REVERSE = 
the NEW JOHN DEERE 
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the only Single Stick crawler control 


Ease the stick forward, back, left or right—the way you 
want to go—and the John Deere Crawler obeys! Clutching 
is automatic—braking, too—so no footwork is required. 

One-hand driving with hydraulic-powered Pilot-Touch 
keeps the operator fresh and alert—frees a hand for full- 
time control of loader, dozer, or other equipment. Payoff— 
a better job, and higher daily work production. 

Pilot-Touch is an exclusive John Deere development, 
yours optionally on both Diesel and gasoline “440” crawl- 
ers. Your nearby John Deere Industrial Dealer soon will be 
demonstrating crawlers with this new hydraulic-powered 
control. See him or write us for complete details. 

John Deere Industrial Division, Dept. 2045, Moline, IIl. 


J OH N DEERE “Specialists in Low-Cost Power with a Heavyweight Punch"’ 
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WO excellent water studies 

which came across our desk last 
month indicate a growing realiza- 
tion of the need to use water re- 
sources wisely. The first, a progress 
report published by the State Soil 
Conservation Committee, entitled 
Water Resources of Virginia, pre- 
sents some of the problems confront- 
ing Virginia and suggests measures 
which may be taken to insure an 
adequate supply of water in the 
years ahead. The first step in this 
direction, as recommended by the 
report, is a co-ordinated, long-range 
investigation of the state’s ground 
water resource. 

The other study, Water for Rec- 
reation—Today and Tomorrow, is a 
special report of the Water Research 
Foundation for the Delaware River 
Basin. This report, the second of a 
series, deals with the recreation 
benefits that would be achieved as 
a result of multiple-purpose develop- 
ment of the river, including benefits 
based on fish and wildlife resources. 

* * * 

A “revolutionary” forest manage- 
ment vehicle designed to handle a 
wide variety of forest work has been 
announced by Timberline Equip- 
ment Company and Gar Wood In- 
dustries. Known as the Buschmaster, 


The Buschmaster 


this rubber-tired vehicle is equipped 
with hydraulically operated bull- 
dozer blade and grading blade, a 


self-contained water system, back 
firing system, a fire plow, and a 


winch. A draw bar enables the 
Buschmaster, to handle scrapers, tree 
planters and other attachments. 
Among the jobs which can be accom- 
plished by this versatile machine are 
fire fighting, building and maintain- 
ing roads, earthmoving, planting, 
site preparation, spraying, and 
building fire lines. 


* * * 


Prod Root Destroyer is a noncor- 
rosive and non-caustic chemical de- 
veloped by the Products Chemical 
Company to remove blockages from 
drains. It may be inserted through 
the toilet stool or through the base- 


How Prod Root Destroyer works 


ment drain. Root blockages are 
caused by small tree roots which 
penetrate the tile line. The roots will 
flourish and grow inside the drain 
until either a partial or complete 
blockage occurs. For further infor- 
mation write: Products Chemical 
Company, 3721 North Glebe Road, 
Arlington, Virginia. 
* * * 


The latest publication to enter the 
natural resources field is the Na- 
tional Wildlands News, published 
and edited by Devereux Butcher of 
Washington, D. C. The objectives 
of this monthly publication are: 1) 
To defend our national parks, na- 
tional monuments, and national 
wildlife refuges from harmful and 
inappropriate use and to preserve 


them for the purposes for which they 
have been established, and 2) To 
defend wildlife wherever it is, and 
encourage a more humane attitude 
toward it. 


The U. S. Army has announced 
development of a new type of off- 
road military transport vehicle, 
dubbed the Goer for its “go-any- 
where” mobility. The Goer is a 
strict departure from conventional 
Army trucks and transporters. For 
the most part, Goer design princi- 
ples and components have been 
adapted from those which have giv- 
en mobility, agility, and durability 
to commercial earth-moving ma- 
chines in the United States since be- 
fore World War II: here basic 
standard components for modern 
commercial equipment are repre- 
sented, but they are assembled in a 
manner which creates an entirely 
new machine. Conceived by the 
members of the Continental Army 
Command (CONARC) Armor 
Board, the Goer was designed and 
built by LeTourneau-Westinghouse, 
under the auspices of the Ordnance 
Tank Command, Detroit Arsenal. 


A new auto- 
matic hydraulic 
slab saw which 
doubles sawmill 
output is being 
introduced to 
sawmills by the 

Cornell Manu- 

— facturing Com- 

Cornell Automatic P#"Y- Field use 
Hydraulic Slab Saw proven that 
the new saw 
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will outperform any conventional 
saw in use today. The new saw cuts 
slabs up to 26 inches wide and ad- 
justs to from 6-inch to 24-inch cut- 
ting lengths, with longer lengths on 
order. Unique, and highly praised 
by operators using it, is the pair of 
adjustment valve features that en- 
able individual adjustment of cut- 
ting and return stroke speeds. Cor- 
nell claims that operators have at- 
tributed doubling of slab output to 
use of the new saw; for more about 
this, write Cornell Manufacturing 
Company, Laceyville, Pennsylvania. 


* * * 


American Forest Products Indus- 
tries, Inc. has launched a BUSY 
ACRES PROGRAM in three states 
—North Carolina, Florida, and Mis- 
sissippi. This program is the first 
step in tree farming, and promotes 
the conversion of idle lands into in- 
come-producing tree farm acres by 
growing regular crops. The essential 
ingredients of the BUSY ACRES 
PROGRAM are a “how to do it” 
booklet, a series of BUSY ACRES 
ads for use by industry in calling at- 
tention to the program and booklet, 
and a series Of editorial cartoons for 
use by the newspapers. AFPI said 
that present plans call for the initia- 
tion of BUSY ACRES PROGRAMS 
in Massachusetts, Wisconsin,  IIli- 
nois, Arkansas, Maryland, Texas, 
and South Carolina during the com- 
ing year. 

* 


A compact Gill Spark Arrestor for 
gas or diesel engines using a four- 
inch exhaust stack is perfected, re- 
ports the manufacturer, Erickson 
Products Co, It is primarily designed 
for large trucks, tractors, loaders and 
other equipment used in forests, 
fields, brush, and other hazardous 
areas where incandescent exhaust 
carbon can start fires. In those areas, 
according to the Forest Service, spark 
arrestors should be used. 


* * * 


_ The Fine Hardwoods Association 
introduced a new booklet last 
month, /0 Most Frequently Asked 
Questions About Fine ‘Cabinet 
Woods. This 24-page hand book is 
designed to perform two functions: 
1) A useful information guide to the 
retail salesman, the home furnish- 
Ings editor, the retail advertising 
copywriter, and 2) A guide to select- 
ing furniture and interior panelling 
for the homemaker. Requests for the 
booklet should be addressed to the 
Fine Hardwoods Association, 666 
Lake Shore Drive, Chicago, Illinois. 


NOW OVER 35 MILLION! 
aA 2 


The quality of your matured trees de- 
pends on your original choice of stock. 


Prime Timber begins with the seed. 
Musser’s foresters select the truest 
strains of seed from mature, hardy, 
disease-resistant parent trees both in 
the United States and Europe. Good 
heredity characteristics are a Musser 
requirement. 


Through Scientific Culture in Musser 
nurseries the seedlings develop the 
strong, extensively branched, compact 
root system necessary for extracting 
the most food from the soil. This en- 
ables them to thrive where inferior 
stock may fail to survive and the yield 
and quality of timber is improved. 


COMMON 
SEEDLINGS 


New Techniques in fertilization, spray- 
ing and handling are studied and 
tested. The most modern equipment 
and methods are employed for effi- 
ciency and economy. 


Musser offers the world’s largest selec- 
tion of quality trees at a price made pos- 
sible through large quantity production, 


YOU PROFIT BY BUYING FROM ONE OF AMERICA’S LARGEST GROWERS 
Here are some of the many items listed in our catalog: 
AMERICAN RED PINE per 1000 NORWAY SPRUCE — 


Excellent for Timber or Christmas Trees Fast Growing per 1000 
2-yr. Seedlings, 3” to5”............ $25.00 pee our men 
3-yr. Seedlings, 5” to 10”........... 35.00  jrom selected trees 
Suitable for Field Planting 2-yr. Seedlings, 5” to 10”........... $35.00 
3-yr. Seedlings, 8” to12”........... 45.00 3-yr. Seedlings, 10” to 14”.......... 50.00 
per 1000 2-yr. Seedlings, 5” to 10”........... $35.00 

One of the Best Timber Species 3-yr. Seedlings, 8” to 12”........... 55.00 
2-yr. Seedlings, 3” to6”............ $25.00 pBiUE SPRUCE — 
Suitable for Field Planting Superior Stock 

” ” per 1000 
3-yr. Seedlings, 4” to8”............ 35.00 3-yr. Seedlings, 6” to 10”.......... $60.00 


All our 3 and 4 yr. Seedlings 


are root pruned, 
with wholesale planting list. Ask for 


WRITE FOR CATALOG 5 our famous Christmas Tree Growers’ Guide. 
MUSSER FORESTS, Inc. 


Many other Evergreens, 
Ornamentals, Shade Trees 
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combined with dozens of others— 
like contour plowing, strip-cropping, 
grassed waterways—which Bennett 
and other soil scientists had de- 
veloped. 

Result: Bennett was put in charge 
of a new Soil Erosion Service. There 
weren't 50 men in the country at 
that time who knew anything about 
soil conservation, but he inveigled 
them away from other governmental 
agencies and the states. In only a 
few months they had trained thou- 
sands of others in the methods of 
soil conservation. Then, with Ben- 
nett’s furious energy providing the 
push, 40 demonstration projects 
were set up in 31 states, covering 
four million acres of land, to show 
farmers the benefits of conservation. 

The new agency ran head-on into 
the dust bowl. Soil from fertile 
farms in the West blew into New 
York skyscrapers and coated ships 
500 miles at sea. The United States 
was shocked into the sudden knowl- 
edge that something had gone hor- 
ribly wrong with the land. The soil 
scientists who had spoken so glibly 
about “toxins” were demoralized. 
Only Bennett had a program, and 
he was called to testify before a Sen- 
ate committee which was consider- 
ing the establishment of a permanent 
Soil Conservation Service. 

Once again Bennett seized oppor- 
tunity. He delayed his appearance, 
then suddenly rushed to the capitol. 
He told a grim tale of waste, piling 
up figures and facts. He showed 
pictures of American farms that 
looked more like moonscapes. He 
droned on, and on. The senators 
began to fidget, but Bennett was de- 
laying for a reason. He had followed 
the progress of a big dust storm from 
its origin in New Mexico past Cin- 
cinnati. He had checked Weather 
Bureau reports and was certain it 
would reach Washington that day. 

As he spoke the committee room 
grew slowly dark; the sky turned 
copper color and a fog of dust rolled 
in to blot out the sun. The air be- 
came choked with the tons of fertile 
topsoil from 2000 miles across the 
continent. It was as‘if the land had 
cried out to the senators to do some- 
thing, and as they watched aghast, 
Bennett clinched his argument: 
“This, gentlemen, is what I have 
been talking about!” 

Congress immediately and unani- 
mously passed the bill creating the 
Soil Conservation Service, the first 
soil act in world history. The whole 
country girded for the conservation 


(From page 19) 

battle. A typical example is Repre- 
sentative Ben F. Jensen of lowa, who 
made the main plank in his platform 
the promise that if elected, he would 
do everything possible to help Hugh 
Bennett. His first day in Washing- 
ton, before he had even unpacked, 
he had been recruited: Bennett 
whisked him off to Virginia to make 
a conservation speech. “Soil conser- 
vation suddenly came of age,” Jensen 
told me recently. “I didn’t know a 
single Congressman who wasn’t all 
for it.” 

Yet, by 1937, it became obvious 
that so despoiled was the land, it 
would take the federal government, 
acting alone, roughly 2000 years to 
get the conservation job done. 
Bennett had earlier suggested that 
much of the program be turned over 
to farmers to run. The response was 
immediate, and in only a few months 
22 states passed special legislation 
allowing the farmers to set up self- 
governing Soil Conservation Dis- 
tricts. 

Soil conservation was now in the 
hands of farmer-elected farmer-gov- 
erned districts which set up their 
own goals; the Soil Conservation 
Service gave them only skilled tech- 
nical advice. As Bennett told me: 
“We may have been the first and 
only bureaucrats in history who ever 
voluntarily turned over their jobs 
to local people.” 

Within five years, the rate at which 
conservation was applied to the land 
increased tenfold. Everywhere ma- 
chines were laying out terraces and 
gouging farm ponds; whole farms 
were being rearranged. Quipped 
former Secretary of Agriculture 
Clinton Anderson: “Bennett is re- 
sponsible for moving more of the 
earth’s surface then all the glaciers 
in American history.” 

No sooner had Bennett organized 
and staffed his service than many of 
his men were called into the Armed 
Forces, just before World War II. 
They never really left SCS. Bennett 
asked them to observe soil conditions 
around the world, wherever they 
were stationed. They did. His files 
soon became crammed with scientific 
reports about erosion wherever 
Americans were fighting. Even while 
digging foxholes some of them noted 
the soil types and profiles. Bennett’s 
concern about the world’s hungry 
populations went deep. During the 
war, he made trips to South Ameri- 
ca and Africa to try to increase food 
production there. ’ 

Soon after SCS was set up, foreign 
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trainees began to arrive at Bennett's 
office in droves. Some spent only a 
week, others as much as a year. Then 
most of them returned home to 
duplicate Bennett's work in their 
own lands. During the war Bennett 
himself went to South Africa, where 
he trekked through 10,000 miles of 
hinterland and took busloads of 
farmers and political leaders into the 
field to see how the land was suffer- 
ing. It was like young Bennett start- 
ing all over again. Only this time 
the people responded immediately. 
They passed a Soil Conservation Dis- 
trict Act similar to our own, and ina 
terrific burst of energy have applied 
conservation throughout almost the 
entire country. 

Bennett was untiring during his 
trip to Africa, and continuing his 
strenuous efforts to make barren 
acres around the world bloom again 
he trudged through North Africa, 
France, Italy, Venezuela, and _ else- 
where. 

When Bennett retired in 1951 
from SCS, he was able to report con- 
servation had become a worldwide 
movement. More than 1100 foreign 
technicians from 88 countries had 
come to the United States to study 
his methods, and most of them had 
returned home to duplicate his work. 
At least 32 foreign countries have set 
up soil conservation programs pat- 
terned almost exactly after our own. 
A 300-page manual on soil conserva- 
tion methods, guided by Bennett for 
use in foreign countries, has been 
translated into three languages and 
more than 40,000 copies have been 
distributed. 

In this country, his retirement has 
brought no slackening in soil con- 
servation efforts. Today there are 
over 2800 Soil Conservation Districts 
in all 50 states, and 20 states are 
completly blanketed by them. Co- 
operating with these districts in ap- 
plying the practices which Bennett 
pioneered are nearly two million 
farmers and ranchers operating well 
over 500 million acres. Already 
about a third of this country’s agri- 
cultural land has been given com- 
plete conservation-proofing, and 
nearly 25 million additional acres 
are being added every year. It 1s 
hoped that in only two more 
decades, the damage done by cen- 
turies of misuse will have been re- 
paired. 

Retirement has given Bennett the 
leisure to work with foreign govern- 
ments he always desired. He is such 
a good land diagnostician that in a 
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MEET THE NEW CHAMPIONS 
OF THE WOODS 


New high power! New low weight! © E E 


Rugged production champ =e 9% 
brings new lugging power 600 
to toughest big timber cutting! 
RUGGED HIGH-PRODUCTION 
Meet the Pioneer 600—all new from grip to 


tip, built and balanced for easy handling, CHAIN SOW 


comfortable cutting. New performance fea- 
tures mean real on-the-job dependability. 
Result: less down time, low maintenance, 
more profit for you. 

New quick-action starter gets you going 
easily. Pioneer all-position carburetor assures 
full power cutting at any angle. And Pioneer 
piston-porting eliminates troublesome reed 
valves. Positive heavy flow oiler right at your 
finger tips and new low temperature muffler 
for less noise, maximum safety. Matchmated 
Pioneer cutter bars and chains up to 32 inches. 


PIONEER 
LIGHTWEIGHT 


“400” 


Here’s the new all-purpose chain saw 
you've been waiting for. Perfect for fast, 
easy trimming, limbing and all your light 
wood cutting jobs. Same superb quality 
and performance features of the all new 
600. Ideal for farm, estate, tree surgeons 
and heavy industrial users. 


PIONEER 


CHAIN SAWS 


DIVISION OUTBOARD MARINE CORPORATION * WAUKEGAN, ILLINOIS 


Makers of Johnson, Evinrude and Gale Outboard Motors 
Lawn-Boy Power Mowers - Midland Power Garden Tools 
Cushman Utility Vehicles 
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BARTLETT 
TREE TOOLS 


WE—Combination 
TREE TRIMMER AND SAW 


Double leverage ac- 
H tion of pulley gives 
extra power. Head 
sections 30” overall. 
Easily converted from 
pole pruner to pole§ 
saw for large limbs, 
and extra lengths can 
be added to make de- 
sired length—Capae- 
ity of pruner 1%” 
with dropforged, side- 
cutting blade. Saw 
will handle larger 
branches. Has 16” 
curved blade with peg | 


= 


teeth. Other styles 
available. 

The WE Combinatior 
with 2-6 ft. octagon 
sections is recom- 
mended since it ear 
be used as an 8/2 ft. 
pole, using one sec- 
tion or a 14% ft. 
pole by using 2 sec- 
tions. 


Price Complete $35.00 Delivered in U. S. A. 


GRUBBING TONGS 

With the Shox—Stox grubbing tongs you 
can clear brush and trees up to 10” Dia. 
from banks of streams, pastures and fence 
lines. 
| Removes growth cleanly — roots too. 
Trees can be pulled from any direction. 
: Handles the power of all farm tractors. 
ie Tongs cannot slip, the harder you pull the 
| tighter they grip. 


Price 
Delivered 
a in USA 
No. 63C 
} Wt. 14 Ibs. for Trees 
7 up to 6” diameter 
| 
$27.50 
Price 
Delivered 
in USA 
a No. 92C 
1 Wt. 18 Ibs. for trees 


up to 10” diameter 


BARTLETT MFG. CO. 


| 3019 E. Grand Blvd. 
Detroit 2, Mich. 


short visit he is usually able to detect 
where the sickness in the land lies, 
and to prescribe treatment. Usually 
he receives no payment for the 
months of hard work he contributes. 

Brazil called him a few years ago 
to look at the soil conservation pro- 
gram and be sure they were doing 
the right things. The Argentine 
found that it had a 40-million acre 
dust bowl and hurriedly issued a 
call for the American land doctor. 
Spain similarly invited over 
three years ago to make suggestions 
about their land-use problems; he 
did, and on a return trip last year 
found that now they are doing one 
of the best conservation jobs in 
Europe. 

Bennett has received much formal 
and enthusiastic recognition. Three 
universities have presented him with 
honorary degrees, and Cuba awarded 
him its Order of Merit. The en- 
thusiastic farmers of Ohio erected a 


monument to him; an Inter-Ameri- 
can group nominated him for the 
Nobel Peace Prize. But his most en- 
during monument is the very face of 
the land, now blooming where once 
it was wasteland. On a plane trip 
over the American continent we can 
best see the works on the land which 
Bennett crusaded for: the rippling 
of terraces, the waves of contoured 
fields hugging the hillsides, the quilt- 
work of crops grown on the best- 
suited land, the bright diamonds of 
farm ponds set on green fields. 
The mission which a shy, ungainly 
Bennett undertook 50 years ago is 
still not completed; hundreds of 
thousands of acres are still lost every 
year through erosion. But the tide 
has turned. Said the National Audu- 
bon Society when it presented 
Bennett with its highest award: 
“With boundless good will, he has 
shown us how to restore our dam- 
aged land, how to prevent further 
destruction. He gave us hope.” 


Let’s Go Trail Riding 
(From page 23) 


forms. To contro] it probably is a 
difficult problem for the Forest Serv- 
ice, but steps in that direction were 
obviously needed. 

This same day, we ascended to 
Crow’s Nest Lookout Point and 
signed our names in the register 
placed by the first group of Trail 
Riders to explore the Wind River 
Mountains in 1935. Almost 2000 feet 
below us lay Pine Creek Canyon, ex- 
tending eastward to Fremont Lake, 
the largest natural lake in Wyoming 
except for Yellowstone. 

We were now in the country which 
General J. C. Fremont probed in 
1842. On the fifth day, we camped at 
nearly 11,000 feet at Fremont Cross- 
ing, at the base of the mountain he 
had climbed and named for himself. 
His expedition, guided by Kit Car- 
son, was directed by the government 
to study “the rivers and country be- 
tween the frontiers of Missouri and 
the base of the Rocky Mountains; 
and especially to examine the char- 
acter, and ascertain the latitude and 
longitude of the South Pass, the great 
crossing-place to these mountains on 
the way to Oregon.” After reaching 
South Pass, below the tip of the 
Wind River Range, Fremont contin- 
ued to the headwaters of the Green 
River (which we soon would see) , 
then was drawn to the higher peaks 
by their icy caps glittering in the 
bright August light. Fremont actual- 
ly mistook the highest peak—but 
chose the most spectacular, a jagged 


truncated mesa of stone. He and five 
companions worked their way to the 
summit, first riding beneath a nearly 
perpendicular wall of granite, then 
afoot in thin moccasins of buffalo 
skin. He drove a ramrod in the rock 
and, he wrote later, “unfurled the 
national flag to wave where never 
the flag waved before.” 

Now we were less than 2000 feet 
away from this site. Around us were 
the great peaks flush against the 
Continental Divide: Gannett, Lester, 
Sacajawea, Warren. Melted snow cas- 
caded from ledges into waterfalls 
feeding cold lakes and streams. On 
the layover day here, some of the 
group climbed a thousand feet to 
Indian Pass, from which they could 
see the Dinwoody Glaciers, the 
snowy peaks of the Three Tetons, 
far northwestward, bright in the 
haze, and the forested trough of the 
Wind River Valley across the Divide. 
This was also the great day for rain- 
bow fishing at Island Lake and the 
Titcomb Lakes. 

But as Ernie said, and he’s the 
man who knows, no two days are 
alike. Leaving Fremont Crossing, 
we went across a snowbanked pass 
at 11,000 feet and saw icebergs in 
Elbow Lake. Dozens of granite 


boulders, upthrust by glacial action 
and looking much too unreal, lined 
the stark horizon above us. 

Then we descended below timber- 
line. Our campground in Trail 
Creek Valley was bordered with 
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spruce, alpine fir, and a wall of 
mountains, with an occasional lodge- 
pole pine growing out of the rocky 
cliffside. Around the campfire, Walt 
told us how he got into outfitting 
pack trips. 

“I was born at the ranch we started 
from,” he said. “My parents home- 
steaded in 1900, when they came 
from Colorado in a covered wagon. 
Then my father became one of the 
first outfitters around Pinedale. In 
those days he would take a wagon- 
load sightseeing up through Yellow- 
stone, then hunting for big game in 
the autumn on the way back. 

“| didn’t have much schooling, but 
I've always loved these mountains 
and the greatest career in the world, 
as I see it, is to spend one’s time 
right here. Well, I started renting 
horses for a dollar a day when I was 
fourteen and started outfitting on a 
small scale. I rodeod for twenty 
years, bronc riding and bulldogging, 
and once owned 60 head of bucking 
horses. 

“As a cattle rancher, I once had 
400 head at the most. Now we've got 
about 125, almost all Herefords. This 
was great cattle country, but I think 
we've learned that areas down south 
are far better today. As far as I’m 
concerned, the future of this wilder- 
ness—and I hope it always is a wild- 
erness because that’s how I’ve known 
and loved it all my life—is in parties 
like the Trail Riders. They give 
access to these areas and make the 
wilderness serve a real purpose for 
people.” 

Walt’s chief assistant and fellow 
enthusiast, his wife Nancy, looks and 
rides like a Wyoming girl, but came 
here in 1940 as a Rhode Island “du- 
deen” and stayed to marry Walt. By 
this time we realized that they 1d 
the eight wranglers along have a real 
logistics problem in outfitting the 
Trail Ride. 

“We prepare for this trip all year 
long,” Nancy explained. “Everything 
is planned and the menu of every 
meal written down. Right now there 
are 82 animals here, including 18 
mules. Of course that sounds like a 
great many for 22 Trail Riders, but 
don’t forget all that gear you brought 
along, and the food, too.” 

_ Baggage in the wilderness is toted 
In panniers, cow-hide covered boxes 
(adapted from the French word 
meaning breadbasket), strapped to 
pack horses and mules. Our group 
required no less than 40 panniers, 
18 carrying duffel and gear, 22 carry- 
ing food. The food, incidentally, 
ran from hotcakes, eggs, and trout 
for breakfast to steaks for dinner 
with fried bread and, for an extra 


fillip, deep dish blueberry — pie 
cooked in a dutch oven. 

There was no let-up in beauty or 
discovery the last days. Woods and 
valleys were carpeted with  wild- 
flowers—lupine, geranium, Indian 
paintbrush (the Wyoming state 
flower), buttercup, bluebell, sun- 
flower, At one point we came to the 
confluence of plunging streams form- 
ing the Green River—and the color 
really is green, caused by glacial par- 
ticles suspended in the water. At 
another, we passed Old Squaretop, 
a towering 3500-foot rock in a field 


Creek we climbed White Rock 
Mountain and found incredible fos- 
sils of imbedded seashells and crus- 
taceans left by the eons-old inland 
sea. 

I could go on with the wonders of 
wildlife, natural history, and scenery 
right until the time we headed down 
toward the Lozier ranch and civiliza- 
tion. But better yet, I think, would 
be to suggest that you saddle up, 
tighten the cinch, and experience 
the magnificent Bridger Primitive 
Area for yourself. Trail riding is not 
arduous, if you’ve done even a little 


of deep blue-green Englemann ___ riding lately, are conditioned to out- 
spruce. From our camp at Clear door living, and don’t expect too 
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much convenience. As Walt Lozier 
noted, age is neither an asset nor a 
barrier; a 65-year-old in condition is 
better equipped for the trail than a 
25-year-old who is not in shape. 

If I were to be critical at all, it 
would be to suggest that somebody, 
the Forest Service, the AFA, or the 
outfitter, ought to plan an interpre- 
tive program for the Trail Ride. 
Fishing and hiking and horseback 
riding are wonderful, but still come 
under the heading of physical ex- 
ercise, whereas the reason for pre- 
serving the wilderness, and _ the 
means to understand its botany, his- 
tory, geology, and its role in the fu- 
ture American scene come under 
other, broader headings. Singing 
around the campfire is great fun, but 
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I think it would be fun, too, to sit 
around and review the lives of the 
Bridgers and Fremonts, the actions 
of glaciers above us, and the ways of 
wildlife. At a time when experts 
have so many plans for disposition of 
the wilderness, enlightened use, and 
not only physical exercise, will help 
immeasurably to place it in its prop- 
er perspective. 

But most important, a pack trip in 
the Bridger is endowed with the ab- 
sence of artificial noises, and the ab. 
sence of artificiality. The Trail 
Ride lasts only two weeks, but its 
benefits to physical and mental well 
being endure for months afterward. 
Here it is winter and I can still feel 
that last gallop aboard good old 
Midnight into Lozier’s corral! 


The Oregon Dunes 
(From page 31) 


ation of an emotional climate which 
may require years to correct. Some 
level heads prevail, and it is worth 
noting that the County Court of 
Douglas County, where 40 per cent 
of the seashore is located, has ap- 
proved the project by resolution. 
The County Park Boards of both 
Douglas and Lane Counties have 
done likewise. The entire area is lo- 
cated in these counties. The state of 
Oregon has yielded to local pressure, 
sidestepped the issue, and withheld 
decision pending further informa- 
tion. 

There is little question that the 
Oregon Dunes are magnificent. Dr. 
Ira N. Gabrielson, President of the 
Wildlife Management Institute, says, 
“In my opinion, it is the finest dune 
area in North America.” 

Most of the opponents recognize 
that development of the dunes them- 
selves would be desirable. It is the 
lake area to the east, location of 
residences and business, that is con- 
troversial. The Park Service says 
there must be space for camp 
grounds, picnic areas, and water- 
type recreation in the project. The 
present boundaries will give a good 
cross-section of the entire ecology 
from beach to ancient dunes. 

Much of the present trouble stems 
from lack of information. The 
boundaries set up now are only 
boundaries of a recommended study 
area. Until some legislation author- 
izes the Park Service to make a de- 
tailed and complete survey, they 
will not know where the final 
boundary of a national seashore 
should be. A great deal of the op- 
position would not exist if a final 
recommendation for the Dunes Sea- 


shore boundary could have been 
made initially. ‘The Park Service has 
some economic studies under way, 
and boundaries of the study area 
have been changed, but this infor- 
mation has not yet been released. 

One great advantage to be gained 
by a national seashore is money. 
Conservative estimates by the Park 
Service indicate that in the long run, 
a national seashore would bring 
twice as much money into the im- 
mediate area as would use of the 
existing resources without a national 
seashore. Some conservationists, au- 
thor included, believe the seashore 
would add at least $40,000,000 per 
year in increased tourist business to 
the entire Oregon coast. Recreation 
development can bring immense 
amounts of money to an area. Doug: 
las County’s Salmon Harbor Park, 
just south of the Dunes area, brought 
an additional $2,000,000 into the 
immediate area last year. Proponents 
point out that if a small regional 
development can do this, a large na- 
tional area would accomplish much 
more. 

Residents of the area fear loss of 
tax revenues, particularly local 
school taxes. Every group in favor of 
the seashore would help secure 
amendments to any pending legisla- 
tion providing for federal payment 
to local taxing districts of money in 
lieu of taxes, such payments to be 
on a diminishing basis for a stated 
term of years. As payments decreased, 
the local tax base would increase by 
construction of tourist-serving busi- 
nesses near the area. Precedent exists 
for this in the Grand Teton Nation- 
al Park. 

Local residents feel that their 
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homes will be condemned and con- 
fiscated. This belief still persists in 
spite of assurances by the Park Serv- 
ice that they rarely condemn real 
property, and, in many cases, they 
can make life tenure agreements to 
allow the people to use their homes 
rent free for life. 

Another criticism is that dune sta- 
bilization programs will cease and 
rolling dunes will inundate the en- 
tire area. Again, the Park Service 
has promised to protect river har- 
bors, lakes, camp grounds, and the 
major highways. After all, much of 
that part of the coast consists of an- 
cient dunes, so dunes, moving and 
stabilized, are a geological process. 


Forestry and timber production 
are a basis for other criticisms of the 
project. The timber on the homesite 
and state park areas is, and will con- 
tinue to be, unavailable. Forest Serv- 
ice land produces little merchanta- 
ble timber and because it is now 
classed as a recreation area, will con- 
tribute little toward regional timber 
production. That leaves the lands in 
the Crown-Zellerbach Tree Farm, 
most of which are at least 70 to 80 
years from angther harvest. Crown- 
Zellerbach is opposed to the project 
and believes that any additional 
park development should be under- 
taken by the state. These lands are 
rough and presently have limited 
scenic values, although they do bor- 
der the south end of Siltcoos Lake. 
Some proponents feel that the bulk 
of this tree farm land could be ex- 
cluded from the project, although it 
might be necessary to acquire a buf- 
fer strip along the lake for scenic 
purposes. A few small tracts of other 
commercial timberlands are in or 
adjacent to the study area, but their 
smal] size will cause litle impact on 
the regional wood-using industries. 


The Forest Service has not official- 
ly released their views of the project. 
It is likely that they will oppose 
placing any of their land in the 
project. They have done a good job 
of recreational development and 
hope to do a better one in the fu- 
ture. 

The Sea Lion Caves portion of 
the Dunes project has been non- 
controversial, This 180-acre unit is 
located six miles north of Florence 
and is not contiguous with the large 
Oregon Dunes unit. The caves are 
large, natural, sea-swept caverns in 
a rocky promontory and are of na- 
tional significance as the only known 
mainland rookery of Stellar’s sea 
lion. The caves are privately devel- 
Oped as a tourist business. No one, 
including the owners, has objected 


to the proposal to include the caves 
in a national seashore. The State 
Game Commission feels that any 
recognition given sea lions will make 
it more difficult to control their num- 
bers in spots where they feed on 
salmon. Some Oregon fishermen 
have long blamed sea lions for deci- 
mating salmon runs and have been 
vociferous in demands for control 
measures. Over-fishing, pollution, 
dams, and destruction of spawning 
areas kill countless salmon, but it is 
convenient to blame much of it on 
the sea lions. 

The concept of a national seashore 
is new, but national parks are famil- 
iar to all. It is difficult for many 
people in Oregon to understand 
the great difference between the two. 
There are many recreational uses 
that may be permitted on the na- 
tional seashore, although prohibited 
in a national park. The state may 
be allowed to manage fishing and 
waterfowl hunting on a_ seashore. 
Boating, water skiing, and beach 
buggies can all be permitted on a 
seashore. The seashore emphasis is 
on recreation, not on preservation 
as in the national parks. 

There has been some question as 
to the future of Honeyman State 
Park if a national seashore is estab- 
lished. The Park Service says it could 
remain under state operation if the 
state desired. It would be illogical to 
have two park agencies operating in 
one area, and Oregon would be wise 
to turn the park over to the Dunes 
National Seashore if it is established 
and spend their operational money 
on another coastal park. 


A most i: portant element of the 
Dunes prob.em is water. Industrial 
development in coastal Oregon has 
been handicapped by lack of water, 
particularly in the late summer 
when river flows are low. It has been 
known for many years that dry-look- 
ing sand dunes store vast amounts 
of rain water; European cities have 
tapped this source for many years. 
Federal experiments showed high wa- 
ter potential in Oregon’s sand dunes 
several years ago, and recent tests by 
an electric company were so success- 
ful that a new pulp and paper mill 
will be constructed about 20 miles 
south of the proposed seashore and 
will secure the necessary industrial 
water solely from dunes. 

The water potential on the Ore- 
gon dunes is seldom mentioned by 
opponents, but is always in the back- 
ground. Many people agree with the 
Oregon Journal, which said editori- 
ally on July 15, 1959. “. . . The Flor- 
ence area dunes have tremendous 
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value for recreational purposes prob- 
ably outweighing what worth they 
might have as an industrial water 
supply. Nobody knows, for instance, 
what effect the pumping of water 
from these dunes would have on 
adjacent fresh water lakes, which 
are prime recreational attractions.” 

The leader of the Dunes opposi- 
tion organization, called the West- 
ern Lane County Taxpayers Asso- 
ciation, has described his group as 
a very fluid organization. This is an 
apt description; an observer or in- 
vestigator gains an impression that 
one of the real issues behind their 
opposition to the Dunes is like their 
organization—fluid. The fluid is po- 
tential water development, and the 
devil take lake levels and recreation. 

Those are the major valid criti- 
cisms of the Oregon Dunes Seashore. 
Why should an area like this be 
proposed where there is already 
much federal land and some recrea- 
tional development? Senator Rich- 
ard L. Neuberger says of the Oregon 
Dunes, “Within a comparatively 
brief span of years, our nation’s 
population will soar to the 300,000,- 
000 mark. We cannot afford to delay 
decisions which ultimately must be 
made to preserve unique scenic areas 
for the recreation and enjoyment of 
our citizens. The Dunes area of the 
Oregon seacoast is one section of 
America’s shoreline which is worthy 
of national recognition and preserva- 
tion. This is the objective of the 
legislation I have introduced to es- 
tablish the Oregon Dunes and Sea 


Lion Caves National Seashore Area, 
Its exact boundaries and the por. 
tions of adjacent land, water and 
forest areas which should be in. 
cluded can only be determined after 
thorough study and review. One step 
in such determination occurred last 
fall when the Senate Public Lands 
Subcommittee, of which I am a 
member held congressional _hear- 
ings in the immediate vicinity of the 
proposed park development. I hope 
that this will lead to early action 
giving park status to the Oregon 
Dunes so that citizens of Oregon 
and the entire nation can share in 
the benefits.” 

Other proponents also believe that 
the area possesses such unique and 
magnificent attractions of national 
significance that it could be best de. 
veloped, operated, and interpreted 
by the National Park Service. They 
believe that it will be of financial 
benefit to the state and of cultural 
benefit to the nation if an Oregon 
Dunes National Seashore is estab- 
lished. The agencies developing and 
managing the lands now have done a 
fine job, but the Oregon Dunes are 
worthy of a co-ordinated develop- 
ment by one agency, rather than a 
piecemeal development by many. 
These same conservationists know 
that every national park and na. 
tional seashore was established 
against strong local opposition, and 
every one has been an economic as 
set to the surrounding area and a 
cultural asset to the nation. 


For Land’s Sake! 
(From page 35) 


Results achieved in forestry testify 
to the effectiveness of the co-opera- 
tive effort. Since 1948, 39 million 
loblolly and shortleaf pine seedlings 
have been planted on some 36,000 
acres in Lafayette County. Timber 
stand improvement has been accom- 
plished on 15,000 acres. Of the 2,500 
private land ownerships in the 
county, over 1,100 have received 
some kind of forestry attention and 
assistance. 

The presence of the Flood Preven- 
tion Project represents only one rea- 
son for the Lafayette County forestry 
success. To herald one reason, one 
man, or one agency becomes like try- 
ing to isolate a single note in a sym- 
phony or one color in a rainbow. 
Perhaps overriding is the recognition 
in the county that forestry is an in- 
tegral part of a farm operation and 
therefore is of interest and concern 
to all. In this respect Lafayette 


County is in a very favorable posi- 
tion. Specifically, however, there are 
five agricultural and forestry agencies 
which have furnished materials, tech- 
nical assistance, and manpower to 


the forestry cause in Lafayette 
County. 
The Soil Conservation Service 


through the Soil Conservation Dis 
trict assists co-operating landowners 
with the preparation of a farm plan. 
This plan, developed by a trained 
farm planner with the participation 
of the landowner, provides for the 
best land use in keeping with the 
owner’s type of operation and land 
capability. About 1,400 of these plans 
have been written and used in La- 
fayette County. 

John King, the County Agricul 
tural Extension Agent, has recog: 
nized forestry as an integral part of 
the economy of the county and has 
given it liberal, wholehearted sup- 
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port. He provides office space for the 
state’s area forester and takes orders 
for seedlings purchased from state 
nurseries. Both state and federal 
foresters help the assistant county 
agent with forestry projects in the 
4-H Clubs. 

With the support of W. P. Cox, 
ASC. office manager, Travis King, 
SCS work unit conservationist, and 
John King, county agent, forestry 
has become a full-fledged member of 
the agricultural family. The prodigal 
son of conservation has been away 
a long time, but in Lafayette County 
he has at last returned home with 
honor and status, 

The Mississippi Forestry Commis- 
sion furnishes an effective fire detec- 
tion and suppression organization, 
administered by a resident area for- 
ester. This state agency is a source 
of pine seedlings and technical as- 
sistance to landowners. It partici- 
pates in the Conservation Reserve 
and Co-operative Forest Manage- 
ment programs and furthers forestry 
through news releases, movies in 
schools, and an annual Queen of the 
Forest contest. 


Through agreement with the Mis- 
sissippi Forestry Commission and the 
local Soil Conservation Districts, pro- 
fessional foresters are provided to 
give technical assistance to land- 
owners who participate in the Yazoo- 
Little Tallahatchie Flood Preven- 
tion Program. In Lafayette County 
and other parts of the project area, 
these foresters also service the plant- 
ing and timber stand improvement 
practices of the Agricultural Conser- 
vation Program and contribute to 
fire prevention and suppression activ- 
ities in co-operation with the Missis- 
sippi Forestry Commission. 

Effective as these groups have 
been, it took the Agricultural Con- 
servation Program to provide the 
financial fuel that put this forestry 
rocket into orbit. Incentive payments 
are not unusual in American agricul- 
ture, but in the old Production and 
Marketing Administration program 
forestry practices had few takers in 
this county. Most of the county al- 
lotment was used for pasture prac- 
ices. In 1958 Lafayette County 
reached what may well be the high 
water mark in forestry under the 
ACP in the United States. An un- 
precedented 52 per cent of the an- 
nual county allotment was spent for 
forestry practices. Landowners re- 
ceived cost-sharing assistance totaling 
nearly $52,000. With this money, 
plus a substantial personal ante of 
their own, 154 landowners planted 
3.1 million seedlings on 3,075 acres 
of eroded, unstocked land. They al- 


so accomplished timber stand im- 
provement on 5,644 already tree- 
covered acres. This would be rated 
forestry effort of considerable mag- 
nitude anywhere, but in a county 
with a very low per capita income 
and land conditions which are often 
disheartening, it represents a_re- 
markable performance. 


In Lafayette over 90 per cent of 
the forestry work is accomplished by 
a group of men called “vendors.” 
Trained and inspected by _profes- 
sional foresters, these men organize 
crews of laborers and perform the 
planting or timber stand improve- 
ment. Their pay is the ACP cost- 
share plus an additional amount 
from the landowner. There are 16 
vendors in Lafayette County; they 
not only perform the forestry work 
laid out for them on the ground but 
they also effectively sell forestry to 
their neighbors. Some of them work 
almost the year round while others 
work only to fill in between crop 
seasons. 

Typical of these vendors are Har- 
gis Hamilton, Chandler Karr, and 
Jim Q. Tatum of the Taylor com- 
munity. Highly successful farmers 
and descendants of the earliest settlers 
in this county, these men have viewed 


BETTER SURVIVAL, 
BETTER GROWTH 


WITH 


ROOTSPRED TREE PLANTERS 


ROOTSPRED "‘Lake States" Scalper re- 
duces competition 15” each side of 
planted tree. 


e All our planters cultivate soil to 14” be- 
low surface—several inches below bottom 
of trench. Promotes early root growth at 
deeper levels 


Scalper removed or i Hed in a mi 
Non-clogging 


Rootspred has an economical, heavy-duty, 
lift-type planter at only $275 


Satisfaction guaranteed on all our prod- 
ucts 


© We have sharp edge bedlifters and root 
pruners 
For specifications, prices, photos, 
write: 


ROOTSPRED 


the changing land use picture for St. Petersburg, Pennsylvania 
with @ 
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MONEY MAKER! 


dependable 


POULAN CHAIN SAWS 


More profit —less downtime! POULAN’S versatile ‘59 line gives you three 
great models to choose from... new guides shaped and toughened to do any 
cutting job economically. POULAN Chain Saws are set to pinch pennies like 
never before! See ‘em for yourself —see a POULAN demonstration today! 


SAWS] 


Shreveport, Louisiana 
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half a century. Where once they 
cleared, burned, and plowed up the 
hillsides for crops of cotton and corn, 
they now confine their farming to 
the valley land and plant trees on 
the hillsides. Between them. these 
three men have planted over twelve 
million trees and completed timber 
stand improvement on some 2,000 
acres in the county. There must be 
not only a will but also there must 
be a way, and well trained, experi- 
enced vendors offer one road to suc- 
cessful forestry on private woodlots. 

The long-range benefits of tree 
planting and timber stand improve- 
ment are fairly well known and ac- 
cepted. The watershed improvement 
through reduced runoff and sedimen- 
tation from fully stocked timber 
stands on over half the land area of 
the county is the number one objec- 
tive of the Flood Prevention Project. 
However, even more attractive to the 
landowner is the potential increase 
from the present average annua! 
growth of 70 board feet per acre to 
300 board feet through planting and 
management. In the years to come 
this growth will permit an annual 
cut of 50 million board feet in La- 
fayette County where in 1958 the 
cut was only 7.7 million feet—mostly 


and must also supply other versatil- 
ities when called upon to do so. 

The solid stages of earth or stone 
used by outdoor amphitheatres and 
tented circuses have little adaptabil- 
ity, yet can support a great deal of 
weight. The wooden stage in an en- 
closed building must also do this, and 
from time to time must be cut for 
entrances (as a trap door cut through 
the stage for Faust) or must make a 
rhythmic contribution (as a sound- 
ing board for tap dancers). The 
Metropolitan Opera House stage, for 
example, has been trod upon by ele- 
phants and horses and has been cut 
for traps, yet it has also served as 
a smooth surface for ballet. 

The damage that can be done to 
a stage is often unbelievable; unless 
one works closely with the theatre, 
one does not realize the, punishment 
that a stage floor has to take. Al- 
most all legitimate theatres use white 
or yellow pine boards for stage floor- 
ing, and often use a canvas ground- 
cloth to protect the finish from 
casters, dropped tools, heavy furni- 
ture, animals, etc. The wood must 
be soft enough to be able to use 
stagescrews for the quick attachment 
of the supporting members of a 


low-grade hardwoods. This perma- 
nent addition to the future economic 
resources of the county is a shining 
goal of this all-out forestry effort. 
But forestry has short-time bene- 
fits, too. Depending as it does al- 
most entirely on agriculture, much 
of the economy of Lafayette County 
used to go into semi-hibernation dur- 
ing the winter months. Landowners 
had to “furnish” their tenants, and 
lines of waiting men stood at the 
County Welfare office and the sur- 
plus commodity building. In recent 
years, however, the booming forestry 
program has helped solve this prob- 
lem of unemployment. During the 
winter of 1958-59 over 300 men had 
employment on planting or timber 
stand improvement during the peri- 
od from December to March. Nor- 
mally there is little or no “outside” 
work during these months. The for- 
estry payroll was over $60,000 with 
additional ACP payments totaling 
$20,000. Local merchants will testify 
that the benefits of a circulating 
$80,000 are practically immediate. 
Lafayette County landowners also 
recognize the benefits in the Conser- 
vation Reserve program. Hillside 
fields of low productivity have been 
removed from cultivation and 


The Wooden 
(From page 13) 


scenery flat to the stage. Presenta- 
tion houses, of which Radio City 
Music Hall is perhaps the classic ex- 
ample, use a hardwood flooring, such 
as maple. These theatres seldom use 
scenery attached to the floor. In- 
stead it is “flown” with the use of 
ropes or wires, and set in position 
on the stage without screws or nails. 
This naturally protects the finish 
from damage; but although these 
pieces are constructed in such a way 
as to be able to stand up by them- 
selves, they cannot take difficult 
treatment from the performers. It is 
most disconcerting to watch an actor 
slam a door on stage only to note the 
impact’s vibration through the rest 
of the set, shaking the entire frame. 
Wooden reinforcement is mandatory 
if the piece is to be utilized by a 
performer; as mere decoration,how- 
ever, it presents no such problem. 
Oddly enough, it is when wood ap- 
pears as itself that it does present 
problems. But being a versatile per- 
former, it and its by-products solve 
them. For example, the settings for 
two modern plays call for trees large 
enough to support an actor. Paul 
Osborn’s On Borrowed Time has the 
character Mr. Brink confined to the 


planted with pine trees or grass. To- 
day there are 526 acres on 60 farms 
on which the Government will pay 
an annual total rental of $5,776 tor 
the next ten years. 

The success of forestry in Lafayette 
County has a special significance to- 
day. Community and forestry leaders 
throughout the country are search- 
ing for new ways and means to im- 
prove conditions on the forest lands 
owned by 4.5 million small land- 
owners. The Lafayette County story 
shows that where there are adequate 
program facilities and a willingness 
to co-operate a great deal of progress 
can be made. There is no easy road 
to successful forestry on farm wood- 
lots in Mississippi. Dipping vats, 
hybrid corn, and cotton poisoning 
for boll weevil control were accepted 
grudgingly only after years of hard 
work by agricultural leaders. In ad- 
vertising language, forestry is a “hard 
sell” product. However, the forestry 
progress in Lafayette County under 
the bleakest of conditions should 
give new hope elsewhere provided 
that forestry and agricultural leaders 
co-ordinate their efforts in an all-out 
attack on the problem of idle, often- 
times deteriorated and unprofitable, 
unstocked forest land. 


branches of a tree where he must 
remain for a considerable length of 
time. Naturally, this tree has to be 
strong. An actual tree is impossible 
to use because of its weight and the 
difficulty in handling it. Greer John- 
son and Charles Sebree’s fantasy, 
Mrs. Patterson, presents a similar 
problem, with the additional com- 
plication of having one of its char- 
acters confined to the inside of the 
tree trunk. The solutions? Rebuild 
a tree that is lightweight with de- 
tachable parts and strong enough to 
support human weight. A wooden 
frame reinforced with wire and cov- 
ered with papier-mache painted to 
resemble bark becomes a tree trunk; 
its hollow center is large enough to 
permit a performer to be inside, en- 
tering from a trap door in the stage 
or from the back section that is not 
in view of the audience. Natural 
wooden limbs can be found (or 
made) ; large enough and sufficiently 
reinforced they can support a_per- 
former. The various sections of the 
man-made tree can be disassembled 
for easy and rapid handling. 
Production budgets for New York 
shows have skyrocketed within the 
past twenty years. Musicals that 
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were presented in the °30’s for a total 
capitalization of $100,000 (or less) 
now cost four times that amount (or 
more). Although the total expendi- 
ture for wood is seldom more than 
three per cent of a show’s total cost, 
this can be quite a sum for the sup- 
plier of multiple set musicals. Broad- 
way union regulations do not permit 
the re-use of sets in other produc- 
tions, so they must be made from 


no single best way to write a book, 
the two extremes at hand should 
settle the question. On my desk be- 
side Blumenstock’s massive study is 
a smaller, lighter book—much light- 
er in every way—that in a wholly dif- 
ferent fashion deserves equal thanks, 
along with The Ocean of Air, for 
what it gives us. This second volume 
is Pieter W. Fosburgh’s The Natu- 
ral Thing: The Land and Its Citi- 
zens (Macmillan Co., 1959. $4.75. 
255 pp.). 

The awkward, uninspired title 
should be no reflection upon this 
immensely entertaining collection of 
“outdoor” essays by one of the most 
gifted writers who ever fell in love 
with the natural world. 


For ten years Pieter Fosburgh 
edited The New York State Con- 
servationist. The book includes not 
only pieces written for that noted 
journal, but new things too. Some 
of them are amusing, some hilarious- 
ly funny, and others deadly serious. 
Fosburgh is at his best in reporting 
on the natural world from the hu- 
man viewpoint, unhampered by pre- 
conceptions or pretensions. He is 
less than his best in deeper water. 


Here, for example, is his defini- 
tion of conservation as “a science 
and a philosophy, combined as a 
dynamic working force to solve 
problems arising from man’s rela- 
tionship to his physical environ- 
ment.” Since conservation is neither 
a science nor a philosophy, since it 
is many things in addition to being 
a force, and since man’s relation- 
ship to his environment is many 
things in addition to conservation, 
I would judge this one of the fuz- 
“est, most imprecise definitions of 
conservation to be found in print. 

But the man knows conservation, 
Whether or not he can define it— 
make no mistake of that. His pieces 
comprising The Natural Thing, 
while extraordinarily attractive, are 
built of solid facts that need yield to 
no expert. Anyone who would not 
enjoy this book has no business try- 


new materials each time. Amateur 
and college groups can—and, for eco- 
nomic reasons, must—re-use their 
materials. And this is another rea- 
son for the theatre’s reliance upon 
wood in so many ways; it is not only 
versatile, and the most dependable 
performer, it’s also the least expen- 
sive and most practical. And never 
temperamental—it does what it’s 
told to do! 


Reading About Resources 
(From page 64) 


ing to read in the first place. Any- 
one who would not profit from it is 
beyond help. 

Two pieces, “The Blackwell 
Place” and “A Place in the Country,” 
are real studies in depth of the prob- 
lems of rural ownership today, espe- 
cially when the land is marginal or 
too small in size, or when the owner 
is more or less absentee. The net 
effect of these essays is to discourage 
us from taking the plunge when we 
find a farm for sale “cheap.” Be- 
side that, they give insights that 
should spark a new respect for those 
who are able to reclaim lost land, 
and do so profitably. 

There is everywhere evidence in 
this book of the author’s understand- 
ing of forestry problems and the 
author’s conviction of the impor- 
tance of seeing that these problems 
are solved promptly and properly. 
Indeed, Fosburgh’s attitude toward 
forest management is so sensible, be- 
ing seasoned by both learning and 
experience, that some of his pages 
should be memorized by the pro- 
fession. 

The author's earnest thoughts on 
this and other points should never, 
however, be allowed to obscure his 
great good humor, his wit, his large 
humanity. There is no doubt the 
man is a big person, and this is 
enough to make even the best of 
books better yet. 

And in one final word, let us take 
quick note of a new, off-beat volume 
that has just appeared: IGY: Year of 
Discovery by Sidney Chapman 
(Univ. of Michigan Press, 1959. 
$4.95. 115 pp.). Here is a thin, 
beautiful book that combines good 
text and pictures to give a brief re- 
port on the International Geophysi- 
cal Year. It offers an interesting, 
though expensive, evening’s reading. 

For that matter, there seems to be 
no end to the books of quality that 
are being published. The problem 


is how to find the evenings for read- 
ing. If publishers could only give 
us ten evenings in each week, we 
might all be better customers. 


Only FILE-N-JOINT gives pos- 
itive, dial-controlled accuracy 
for all angles, file height and 
position! Only FILE-N-JOINT 
does both jobs: Filing and joint- 
ing! Over 100,000 chain saw 
users solve their sharpening 
oroblems with FILE-N-JOINT; 
world’s largest selling chain 
sharpener. 


CORRECT 
ANGLE CONTROL 


FILE HEIGHT AND 
RIDER DEPTH CONTROL. 
UNIFORM TILT. 


CORRECT 
LENGTH CONTROL 


For complete information see 


your dealer or distributor or. 
write... 


NYGRAN INDUSTRIES LTD. | 


Box 426, Station A * Richmond, Calif. 
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Kill 
Worthless 
Trees 

U. S. Forest Service 


THE REVEL LITTLE 
TREE INJECTOR 


Makes it easy and eco- 
nomical to kill trees in 
timber, or kill worthless \ 
trees in pastures. Easy to use 
and carry, weighs only 11 Ibs. 
No re-sprouts. Safe for live- 
stock. No crop damage. Cost 
about $4 per acre. Sure kill 
every time. Used by U. S. 
Forest Service. Without obli- 
gation, get the facts about this 
new injection method of kill- 
ing unwanted trees. 

Write for Free Booklet 

REUEL LITTLE TREE 
INJECTION CO. Okla. 


ForestView Tandem 


TREE PLANTER 


Easy, Low-Cost Planting of Evergreen Seedlings 


AND TRANS- 
PLANTS FOR 
CHRISTMAS 

4 TREES AND 
“4 REFOREST- 

ATION 
FORESTVIEW 
EVERGREEN NURSERY 
DEPT. AF GERMANIA, PENNA. 


STerling 3-0693 ADams 2-7242 
ALBERT G. HALL 


FORESTRY RELATIONS COUNSEL 


CONSULTING FORESTER 
810 18TH ST., N.W. WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 


AFA MEMBERSHIP 


Any person or company may become a 
member of The American Forestry Associa- 
tion upon application. There are five classes 
of Membership: 


Subscribing, per year..........................-.- $6 
Subscribing, 2 years 
Contributing, per year.......................... 10 
Sustaining, per year... 25 


Life (for individuals) no further dues 150 
Patron (for individuals) no further dues 1000 


All members receive monthly copies of 
AMERICAN FORESTS Magazine. 


Kentucky Fire Conference 


(From page 25) 


est fire law with cash. Folks must 
follow through.” 

Smokey Bear citations for out- 
standing service to Kentucky's fire 
program then were given to 28 peo- 
ple, including former residents R. E. 
McArdle and K. B. Pomeroy. ‘Two 
circuit judges, five newspaper men, 
three radio station managers, two 
Boy Scouts, a women’s club, and sev- 
eral landowners. 

Pertinent comments during the 
conference included those by: T. O. 
Helm, Conference Chairman and 
President of the Bluegrass Cooper- 
age Co., “The aims and objectives of 
this conference are to inform, im- 
press, and arouse the general pub- 
lic to the seriousness of Kentucky’s 
forest fire problems, and to stimu- 
late immediate action at all levels to 
eradicate this menace in the short- 
est possible time.” 


C. D. Dosker, President, Gamble 
Brothers, “We are not talking about 
a problem of government or of com- 
merce and industry. It is a people’s 
problem. We can solve it through 
the education and re-education of 
every citizen.” 

Gene L. Butcher, Director, Ken- 
tucky Division of Forestry, “Laws 
alone cannot correct social ills. Pub- 
lic sentiment must support those 
laws.” 

Mrs. Ed Jackson, Conservation 
Chairman, Kentucky Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, “It is a sacred duty, 
civic responsibility and personal ob- 
ligation of every citizen to take mili- 
tant action in the prevention of for- 
est fires.” 

Dr. Stanley Wall, Dean, University 
of Kentucky, “. . . protection pro- 
grams are ineffective unless people 
believe in them.” 

The Hon. J. B. Johnson, Circuit 
Judge, “Freedom would be hollow 
indeed if man did not have the right 
to acquire and protect property.” 

Freeman Wallace, Hart County 
Agent, “The farmers of our county 
have organized an association to pre- 
vent fires, plant trees, and market 
timber. We sold $20,000 worth last 
year...” 

Roy Pennington, Frankfurt, Ken- 
tucky, “Where we do go from here?” 

Mrs. H. N. Davis, Midway, “For- 
ests are a wonderful heritage. . .” 

Mrs. J. Kidwell Grannis, Past 
President, Kentucky Federation of 
Women’s clubs, “We women have 
worked diligently for state-wide fire 
protection.” 


William Johnstone, 
Bankers Association, “ 


Kentucky 
. . the Gen. 
eral Committee of this conference 
should continue to function. . .” 
Kenneth B. Pomeroy, chief [or- 
ester, The American Forestry Asso- 


ciation, presented the 
statement to the group: 

“Protection of all forest land in 
Kentucky is possible as a result of 
enabling legislation passed last year, 
But it has not yet been achieved. 

“The visible obstacle to faster 
progress is insufficient money in the 
general fund. Actually the real ea- 
son is lack of sufficient public inter- 
est. 

“Public apathy can be dispelled if 
people have a better understanding 
of the economic and social values of 
forests. As one AFA life member 
put it during a discussion of small 
landowner problems, the pocket 
nerve does not jingle with sufficient 
intensity. This sage observation has 
its counterpart in Dale Carnegie’s 
How to Win Friends and Influence 
People: Show the other person how 
he can benefit. 

“Forestry, by nature a long-term 
investment, is unattractive when 
woodlands suffer from _ repeated 
burning. But a prospect of immedi- 
ate rewards may be received cordial- 
ly. Perhaps this is the time to con- 
centrate upon recreation and clean 
streams. Both are enhanced by pro- 
tection of the watersheds. 

“Kentucky's recreational potential 
is tremendous, yet relatively un- 
tapped. Centrally located, within 
easy access of millions of people, the 
state’s natural scenic beauty and 
mild climate can attract many vaca- 
tioning Americans. Already a multi- 
billion dollar industry throughout 
the nation, outdoor recreation could 
give an immediate lift to Kentucky’ 
forest economy. 

“Kentucky’s greatest resource 
could be clean, potable water in 
quantity. Water is a basic necessity 
of industry. New industries mean 
more jobs; they trigger a chain re 
action in service industries; together 
they create larger payrolls and un- 
derwrite a better way of life. The 
result—pocket money and a broader 
tax base for each community. 

“These rewards can flow from 
Kentucky forests if they are pro- 
tected from fire. But we must work 
to win them: educate our neighbors. 
arouse their desire, raise the money 
needed to implement a sound fire 
protection program. 
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“The task is difficult yet it can be 
achieved through determined co-op- 
erative effort as indicated in this 
story about the small Methodist 
community destroyed by a Labor 
Day tornado. 

“When these 200 unfortunate 
souls reached the Pearly Gates, they 
encountered a_ traffic jam and 
couldn’t get in. 

‘I'm sorry,’ St. Peter said, ‘all these 
Labor Day fatalities you know. I'll 
have to put you on stand-by down 
below.’ 

“Dismayed, but undaunted, the 
Methodists determined to make the 
best of their destiny. Only a few 
days elapsed before Satan phoned 
St. Peter in great agitation. 

‘You must get these Methodists 
out of here right now.’ 

‘What’s the trouble?’ 

‘They have organized a fund rais- 
ing campaign and they're within $25 
of air conditioning the whole place.’ 

“Fire proofing Kentucky is not 
that difficult. Actually there are 
only three limitations: public inter- 
est, legislative authority, and money. 
Public interest already has been 
aroused sufficiently to clear away the 
legal restrictions. 

“Now raise the money. Discuss 
the situation with your friends. Ask 
each citizen to do his share. See to 
it that county and state officials are 


fully informed. Make fire protec- 
tion a part of your daily lives, and 
Kentucky's forests will bloom again 
as they did when Daniel Boone first 
gazed upon them.” 

Another speaker to address the 
meeting was Frank Heyward, Jr., 
director of public relations, Gaylord 
Container Division, Crown-Zeller- 
bach Corporation. 

“Public apathy over fire protec- 
tion is similar to the public reaction 
to polio vaccine,” Heyward said. 
“We know it is good for us, yet mil- 
lions of people fail to do anything 
about it. 

“To awaken and arouse the pub- 
lic into a state of active appreciation, 
the following remedy is suggested: 

“A Forest Recognition Week, pro- 
claimed by the governor. 

Create a Co-ordinating and Plan- 
ning Committee with expert public 
relations counsel. 

Arrange a systematic speaking pro- 
gram to cover all groups in the state 
throughout Forest Recognition 
Week. 

Secure state-wide press, radio and 
T.V. coverage. 

Prepare editorials and news items. 

Provide material for the clergy. 

Develop school programs. 

Enlist business leaders. 

Conduct guided tours. 

“Kentucky has a marvelous com- 
modity to sell. Now let’s get at it.” 


RECOMMENDATIONS ADOPTED BY 
KENTUCKY FIRE CONFERENCE 


Legislation 


Appropriate sufficient funds to extend fire protection to all 
counties in the state by January 1, 1964. 
Authorize the Governor to close the forests when extreme fire 


hazard exists. 


Education 


Urge prospective teachers to study conservation of natural re- 


sources. 


Place more emphasis on youth programs. 
Encourage research to determine why some people set fires 


deliberately. 


Employ a Supervisor of Conservation Education in the Depart- 


Public Relations 


ment of Public Instruction. 


Re-activate the Information and Education section of the 


Division of Forestry. 


Organize local forestry improvement associations throughout 


the state. 


Provide incentive awards for outstanding achievements. 


Law Enforcement 


Prepare a digest of fire laws and instruct all county officials. 
Courts should include fire prevention in their charges to jurors 


and citizens. 


Request special investigation of “problem” fires. 
Encourage Kentucky law schools to prepare a publication on 
fire trespass, tort, investigation, evidence, etc. 


NOW! 3 YEAR 
TESTS PROVE 


MORA 


TREEFEED 


GIVES 38% MORE 


GROWTH PER YEAR 
Over 3 Year Period 


MORA TREEFEED PELLETS 
produced a 4-year-old Douglas Fir 
in 3 years. In replicated tests, trees 
without TREEFEED grew 33.2” 
... trees with TREEFEED grew 
46.7” for 13.5” more growth. Get 
the full story on how MORA 
TREEFEED PELLETS can help 
your profit picture. Write today! 


Chemical Manufacturers 


for Forest, Farm 


and Industry 


CHEMICAL 
CORPORATION 


Amazing HAVAHART trap captures raiding rats, rabbits, 
squirrels, skunks, weasels, etc. Takes mink, coons without 
injury. Straying pets, poultry released unhurt. Open ends 
give animal confidence. Fully guaranteed. No jaws or 
springs to break. Rustproof. Sizes for all needs. Send 
for booklet on trapping secrets illustrated by Carl Burger. 


HAVAHART, 155-J Water Street, Ossining, N.Y. 
Please send me FREE new 40-page booklet and price |ist. 


Name 
Address 
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American Arborvitae, Balsam Fir, Engelmann Blue 
Spruce, White Pine, Scoteh Pine, Norway Spruce, White 
Spruce, ete. Prices reasonable and trees are GUARAN- 
TEED TO LIVE. Write for FREE I\lustrated Folder. 
WESTERN MAINE FOREST NURSERY COMPANY 


Dept. F Fryeburg, Maine 


TKEES FOR FOREST PLANTING 


PINE+SPRUCE 


Firs, Arborvitaes and Other Conifers. We 
raise all our trees in our own nurseries. 
KEENE FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 
KEENE, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


SEEDS 
TREE. . SHRUB 


E. C. MORAN 
Stanford, Montana 


EVERGREEN SEEDLINGS 
& TRANSPLANTS 


For Reforestation, Xmas Trees, 


VANS PINES 
WEST OLIVE 5, MICH. 


SEEDLINGS AND TRANSPLANTS 
Pines, Spruces, Firs, Hemlocks, etc. 


Write for new price list. 


PINE GROVE NURSERY 


R. D. No. 3. Clearfield, Pa. 


CHRISTMAS TREES 


Turn wasteland into profit. 
Our famous Christmas Tree 

Growers’ Guide tells you 
how. Write for free copy. 


MUSSER Forests, 


Indiana. Pa. 


SAWDUST FERTILIZER 


You can apply 15 tons of sawdust per acre to 
build rich top-soil rapidly, and greatly increase 
nitrogen level, if you use the ActivO process. 
Cheaper, more permanent, and better soil con- 
dition than with chemical fertilizer. No compost- 
heap making. Apply now; anytime. Rush_post- 
card for free bulletin, “How to Turn Waste 
into 


Gold.” 
THE ACTIVO PROCESS, Bridgeton 38, Ind. 


When Writing Advertisers— 
Please Mention 
AMERICAN FORESTS Magazine 


Describing near- 
ly 1000 varieties 
e trees, shrubs, 
different 
Many rare va- 
rieties. Helpful 
climate chart, 
e atalo soil data, ete. 
eee Send 10c 
W. of Rockies) 
KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 
Dept. D-1, Highlands, N. J. 


Helpful e Interesting 


Alaska 
(From page 16) 


of its capacity. Ready-mix concrete 
plants run at a third to half capacity 
for six months, shut down the rest 
of the year. The only dairy of any 
size, at Palmer, collects around 35,- 
000 gallons of milk a day. A metro- 


politan dairy would process this in * 


an hour. The Alaska plant could 
handle several times as much with 
the same investment and overhead. 
Yet it has a surplus in some months. 
Canned and reconstituted milk is 
cheaper. 

Tons of home-grown potatoes 
have rotted for lack of buyers, and 
potatoes are shipped in. Alaska beef 
is cheaper than imported beef but it 
is grass fed, not aged (no slaughter- 
house to hang it in) and unable to 
compete with the prime, cornfed 
beef shipped in. Corn will not grow 
in Alaska. About the time ranchers 
have to slaughter the steers they do 
not want to winter, the hunting sea- 
son opens. Moose and caribou are 
plentiful, and taste about as good as 
Alaska beef. 

Besides the dollars that go “out- 
side” for supplies, hundreds of thou- 
sands depart when construction and 
mine workers leave for the winter. 
Salmon packers bring in a lot of 
help. In addition to the wages taken 
out, more than $1,000,000 annually 
is paid out of Alaska’s employment 
security fund through offices in the 
older states. This fund, incidental- 
ly, has paid out $19 million more 
than it took in since 1950 because 
organized labor blocked remedial 
action, and it owes the United States 
fund $8,265,000. An $11 million sur- 
plus has been turned into an $8 mil- 
lion deficit. Employers will eventu- 
ally have to make up the deficit 
when the legislature faces the prob- 
lem, which it did not do in its first 
session. 

The escape of so much money has 
deprived Alaska of capital needed 
for development. As of June 30, 
1959, the 18 banks in the state regis- 
tered total deposits of nearly $183,- 
000,000, an increase of about $14,- 
000,000 over the preceding June 30. 

Fish and game, along with scen- 
ery, afford the best opportunity for 
Alaska to get dollars that it can 
keep. Sportsmen and tourists spent 
an estimated $27,000,000 in 1957, 
$48,000,000 in 1958, substantially 
more in 1959, aside from transporta- 
tion. To cash in fully, Alaska needs 
more accommodations. Some new 


hotels and motels have been built, 
but an operation apt to be idle more 
than half the year is not an attrac. 
tive investment. 

Fish and game are the most valu- 
able resources for other reasons. A 
third of Alaska would not be habit. 
able without wild meat being avail- 
able. John L. Buckley, leader of a 
research project, reported that 30,000 
people lived on fish and wild ani-§ 
mals. 

More people depend on fishing 
for all or part of their livelihood 
than on anything else, even though 
salmon runs have shrunk. The 1959 
pack was only 2.44 million cases, a 
17 per cent decline from 1958. The 
pack may never again reach the 
1936 peak of 8.3 million cases, but 
the new state’s shores swarm with 
other fish which will become in- 
creasingly important. Halibut and 
herring now are lesser fisheries. 
Crab and shrimp are coming along. 
But ground fish now are too far from 
the market and are more apt to be 
exploited by the government-subsi- 
dized Russian and Japanese fishing 
operations. 

Agriculture affords another oppor- 
tunity for keeping dollars at home. 
About 90 per cent of the food is im- 
ported. Dr. Allen H. Mick, director 
of the Alaska experiment station, 
estimates that 50 per cent of it could 
be produced locally—more, proba- 
bly, as plants adapted to the climate 
are developed. 

Most farms, established under the 
160-acre homestead limitation, are 
too small. Most settlers have lacked 
the skill and finances for commer 
cial farming. A few aggressive oper- 
ators have consolidated acreage, and 
in that direction lies the future of 
Alaskan farming. And the more 
rapidly it proceeds the tougher it 
will make homestead farming. Any 
sudden expansion along this line 
would result in surpluses. 

No role can be predicted for Alas- 
kan agriculture in the national pic- 
ture. Severe restrictions are imposed 
by soil and climate. Surveys have 
turned up only about 800,000 acres 
of cultivatable land that is accessible 
or may become so in the foreseeable 
future. Two or three counties in 
any midwestern state will total that 
much. Dane county, Wisconsin, has 
400,000. 

The cultivatable soil is chiefly an 
immature brown forest soil, predom- 
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jnantly mineral, which will not grow 
without fertilization right 
from the start. It is fine and subject 
to erosion. The principal farming 
areas, Matanuska and Tanana val- 
leys, have annual precipitation, re- 
spectively, of about 15 and 12 inches, 
most of it in the harvest season. 
Crops thrive in spring and fall on 
frost moisture, which is retained by 
compacting the soil along with cul- 
tivation. The growing season is 
short, but long daylight matures 
plants rapidly—so rapidly that some 
vegetables “bolt” if planted too early 
and grow mostly stem. 

Important things that cannot be 
grown are alfalfa, red and sweet 
clover, soybeans, and corn, which 
are needed in dairy and meat pro- 
duction, and tree fruits. 

Under these conditions, a half- 
century of efforts to establish agri- 
culture has resulted in less than 22,- 
000 acres which might be called 
cropland, of which about half is us- 
ually idle or seeded to grass. About 
350 farms are classified as commer- 
cial, and perhaps twice as many are 
being developed. An idea of the 
status of farming may be gained 
from the fact that the Matanuska 
Valley Co-operative has 200 farms; 
the manager told the writer that a 
dozen of them accounted for more 
than 80 per cent of the co-op’s com- 
mercial produce. 

There is a lot of land suitable for 
grazing. If problems could be over- 
come, Alaska could produce more 
meat than it needs, and eventually 
it probably will. Some 60 leases 
from the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment, embracing 1,840,000 acres, are 
stocked with 2,300 cattle and horses 
and 12,000 sheep and goats. They 
could support more than 200,000 
head. 

Homesteading is a long, hard pull. 
A minimum of $15,000 capital was 
advised by farmers interviewed. Dr. 
Mick said that a majority of the 
homesteads take in less than $200 a 
year from what they grow. The 
Homer area on the Kenai peninsula 
has had homesteading for 40 years 
and in that time 60 per cent of all 
entries have been given up. A 1955 
survey showed that only 10 per cent 
of the homesteaded land was being 
farmed or prepared for farming. 

A homesteader needs a job to car- 
ty him, and Alaska has a chronic 
unemployment problem. Newcom- 
ers do not have much chance unless 
they have needed technical skills. A 
union officer told the writer: “Tell 
€m to stay away; we don’t want any 
more men looking for work.” 


Proper management of forestry planting 
projects calls for the finest in Evergreen 
Planting Stock available. That’s why it 
will pay you to investigate the superior 


- « « gives you a head start 
toward genuine forestry progress 


ern grown Suncrest Stock from finest seed 
sources available insures the compact, 
sturdy growth necessary for successful 
forest development. Suncrest Stock means 


growth and better survival of Suncrest 
Seedlings and Transplants. Hardy, north- 


better results for timber, watersheds, soil 
erosion, roadside plantings, etc. 

Suncrest Seedlings and Transplants in a wide range of sizes and ages: 
PINE: White, Red, Austrian, Japanese Black, Griffithii, Ponderosa, Oriental and Scotch 
FIR: Concolor White, Douglas, Balsam and Veitchii 


SPRUCE: White, Norway, Colorado Blue, Engelmann, Black Hills and Black Spruce 
HEMLOCK: Canadian in transplants only. 


\ Suncrest Evergreen Stock includes many other varie- 
ties ideal for Christmas Trees, Ornamentals, hedges, 


windbreaks, etc. 


| Free Catalogue and Planting Guide complete with Prices. 


_ SUNCREST EVERGREEN NURSERIES 


‘Box 5-E Homer City, Penna. 


AMERICAN FORESTS 
BINDERS 


We are pleased to offer these distinctive binders which will hold one 
volume of AMERICAN FORESTS. They are finished in durable 
green simulated leather with gold stamping and have a label holder 
to indicate the year. The price is $3.00 each postpaid with a 10% 
discount on orders for three or more. 


To: The American Forestry Association 
919 17th Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Please send me __. AMERICAN FORESTS Binders for which | enclose $___._. 


Name 


Street 


City Zone_____.. State 
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5 CANAD 
HEMLO 


For true grace and beauty. These 
sturdy, well rooted 3 yr., 8” to 12” 
plants are ideal for background or 
hedge in sun or shade. Shear to de- 
sired height. Write for Free Evergreen Catalog 


MUSSER FORESTS Ye) indiana, Pa. 


POSTPAID 


Easy, Precise, Fast to Use! 
Recommended by foresters. Built-in 


literature and instructions. 
SILVA, INC. La Porte, Ind. 
DEPT. A 


Relaxed Informality at a Dude Ranch in 
JACKSON HOLE, WYOMING 


New, Modern mountain ranch able to offer 
isolation as an attraction. Unlimited riding 
country. Trout fishing, river float trips, out- 
door actvities. Ideal family ranch. June- 
August. 

Big Game Hunting, Sept. 10-Oct. 23. 
ELK DEER MOOSE MT.SHEEP BEAR 


Complete hunting services. Bonded and regis- 
tered outfitter and guides. Write for pamphlet: 


RIMROCK RANCH 


Bud and Alice Thompson e¢ Jackson, Wyoming 


8 Patents. Best 
material. Sold by 
the thousands. 


Best 
Chrome 
Steel— 
Strong, 
Durable 


THE RENOWNED 
CHARLES H. RICH 


“Forest Fire Fighting Tool” 

Write for Prices and Descriptions 
THE C. H. RICH FOREST FIRE TOOL CO. 
218 West Bald Eagle Street, Lock Haven, Pa. 


Tree Planting Demon/ 


MODEL 


Pasture Dream, 
TREE PLANTER 


Comes in 4 Models — Medium (1-seater or 2-seater) and 
Heavy (1-seater or 2-seater).* Model pictured is ideal 
for use with any small farm tractor equipped with 
3-point hitch or hitch adapter kit. Efficient, safe, fast. 


MAIL COUPON NOW. 


TAYLOR MACHINE WORKS 

Louisville, Mississippi 

Please send me prices and specifications on your 
Pasture Dream TREE PLANTER. 

NAME 
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Forest industries promise to make 
a substantial contribution to the de- 
velopment of southeastern Alaska in 
the next couple of decades, and 
eventually the interior forests should 
become commercially important. In 
the long run, the new state’s great- 
est industrial growth could result 
from utilization of its timber. 

Only the southeastern coastal for- 
est now has commercial value, and 
exploitation is entirely contingent 
on pulp operations. The Forest 
Service insists on clear cutting and 
80 to 90 per cent of the wood is good 
only for pulping. The Tongass Na- 
tional Forest is very old, rotting and 
damaged by insects. Foresters say 
that it should have been cut 300 
years ago. Clear cutting is necessary 
for reproduction; if the ground is 
not warmed by the sun, it goes to 
brush. 

The timber here is mainly hem- 
lock with occasional valleys of 
spruce. A few sawmills have oper- 
ated by high-grading isolated stands 
of spruce, which are nearly gone. 
What is left runs 80 to 90 per cent 
low grade timber, including, in some 
places, as much as 10 per cent west- 
ern red cedar, which has no market. 
There is no market either for num- 
ber two or number three saw logs 
or poles. 

To get out the number one saw 
logs and peelers, a logger must have 
a market for the pulpwood. 

Prospects for rapid development 
of a pulp industry were brighter a 
few years ago than now. Alaska ap- 
peared to offer a great bargain in the 
1940’s when long-term supplies at 
low stumpage rates were offered by 
the Forest Service, but high labor 
costs in mill and woods have made 
the cost of pulp comparable with 
costs elsewhere. 

As the result of a deal negotiated 
by Frank B. Heintzleman when he 
was a regional forester, the Ketchi- 
kan Pulp Company went into pro- 
duction at Ketchikan in 1954. Ar- 
thur W. Greeley, Heintzleman’s suc- 
cessor, negotiated three more con- 
tracts. Under one of them a mill at 
Sitka will be ready in January for 
operation by the Alaska Lumber & 
Pulp Company, a subsidiary of sev- 
eral Japanese plants, which will take 
the entire output. 

Meanwhile, the pulp industry 
overbuilt. The Ketchikan mill has 
run at less than capacity for two 
years. No construction has been 
started on two contracts. The Pa- 
cific Northern Timber Company has 
a 1962 deadline for a pulp opera- 
tion at Wrangell; the Georgia-Pa- 


cific Alaska Company has a 196] 
deadline for one at Juneau. 

Sawmills are marginal operations 
Wrangell Mills, Inc., half owned by 
the Sitka Japanese interests, shu 
down all summer in 1958. A say. 
mill at Metlakatla Island change® 
hands but kept going. The bigges 
operation is the Ketchikan Lumber 
Company. The Juneau Plywood 
Company quit in 1955. 

P. D. Hanson, regional forester, 
has worked with Georgia-Pacific 
get an overall operation started a 
Juneau—lumber and plywood as wel 
as pulp. Senator Gruening in 195) 
proposed a_ federal hydro-electric 
project to provide cheap power, if 
Georgia-Pacific would contract for it 

The Ketchikan mill employ 
about 700 men in mill and wood, 
Its coming increased the town’s pop. 
ulation by about 3,000. 

Greeley estimated that the Ton 
gass National Forest, southernmos 
in Alaska, could support perhaps 
five mills of the Ketchikan size and 
that in time the Chugach National 
Forest to the north and west might 
support one mill. The two forest 
follow the steep coast all the way to 
Afognak island and contain about 
8.5 million acres of timber, little 
more than half of it suitable for 
commercial operations by present 
standards. 

The Ketchikan mill’s pulpwood 
receipts in 1957 totaled about 20 per 
cent of the receipts of all Wisconsin 
mills, indicating a potential industry 
for Alaska a little larger than Wis 
consin’s. It would not be compar 
able in employment or value of pro- 
duct because Alaska operations are 
not likely to go beyond pulping un 
der existing labor conditions. 

The interior forests are chiefly 
useful as a source of wood for iso 
lated communities and ventures, 
such as mines. They represent cellu 
lose for the future. The problem is 
to protect them from fire. The in- 
terior has about 125 million acres of 
forest. These lands, and the brush, 
grass, and tundra associated with 
them, have been about 80 per cent 
burned over in the last 70 years 
New growth has sprung up, but in 
the subarctic it takes trees a century 
or more to reach full maturity. 

Burns have destroyed vast areas o! 
caribou and reindeer range. The 
lichens these animals eat may take 
30 to 40 years to return. On slopés 
left bare, thawed soil slides ove 
permafrost underneath. Loss of cov- 
er has been responsible for areas o 
drifting sands in the Kobuk and Te 
nana river valleys. 
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AMERICAN FORESTS 


Mining is the weakest of the new 
state’s industries, and its prospects 
for development are the most re- 
mote. 

Sand and gravel were the most 
valuable product of “mining” until 
defense construction declined with 
completion of DEW and White Alice 
lines. Coal moved to the top of the 
list in 1958, with gold second. 

Gold mining, at the fixed price of 
$35 a ton, is marginal under Alaskan 
conditions. Dredges account for 80 
per cent of the production and the 
U.S. Smelting, Refining and Mining 
Company, which operates half of the 
dredges, is winding up its operations 
and expects to be out of Alaska by 
1964. 

Silver does not pay except as a by- 
product. Tin is delivered in the 
United States from Malaya and Bo- 
livia and chromite from Turkey at 
prices Alaskan mines cannot meet. 
Lead and zinc producers in the west- 
em states can produce cheaper and 
closer to markets than Alaskan 
mines, and import quotas had to be 
set up in 1958 to keep them going. 

Alaska’s iron cannot compete with 
taconite in the middle west, which 
is closer to the steel mills. The best 
known deposits of Alaskan iron are 
magnetite, at Keukwan, with too 
much titanum for blast furnaces. De- 
velopment depends on a west coast 
steel industry and cheap hydroelec- 
tric power for electric smelting. Six 
companies have explored or experi- 
mented in iron fields in recent years. 

Coal is largely lignite and sub- 
bituminous, expensive to mine be- 
cause seams often are but a few feet 
thick with a lot of useless material 
to be removed. A Japanese party 
came looking for coking coal in 
1958. There are deposits of such 
quality in the gulf region, along the 
Bering River, but exploitation 
would be handicapped by intense 
structural deformation. A Virginia 
company which ships coal to Japan 
has working agreements covering 
about 25,000 acres in this region. De- 
velopment cost estimates range up to 
$100 million. 

Excluding sand and gravel quarry 
operations, 197 mines operated in 
1958 and employed 1,421 men an 
average of 170 days. Both employees 
and days declined from 1957. The 
products were valued at $15.5 mil- 
lion, all but about $2 million in coal 
and gold. Two mercury mines and 
one platinum mine operated in 1958 
and 1959. The only other produc- 
tion was $22,000 of silver, $3,000 of 
copper and less than $1,000 of lead. 

Oil is not a new discovery in Alas- 


ka. Explorations have been going on 
for half a century. There was some 
production from shallow wells until 
a refinery at Katalla, on the Gulf of 
Alaska, burned in 1933. Sporadic 
drilling continued. As of June 30, 
1950, there were only nine leases in 
all of Alaska, covering 19,000 acres. 
Navy oil explorations begun on the 
Arctic slope in the late 1940's struck 
oil and gas. After this operation 
ceased in 1952, some of the civilians 
engaged in it filed on land in the 
Koyukuk basin, south of the Brooks 
range. This set off the first rush. 

Nearly 50 million acres now are 
under lease or filed on. A strike by 
the Richfield Oil Company in 1957 
on Kenai peninsula started the big 
boom. Several large companies have 
had air-borne geophysical crews ex- 
ploring and ground crews drilling 
ever since. The first oil to be pro- 
duced in Alaska since 1933 was 
shipped in October, 1958, from the 
Richfield-Standard Swanson River 
field on Kenai to be tested at a Puget 
Sound refinery. 

What this oil boom will mean to 
Alaska’s economy is problematical. 
Morgan J. Davis, president of the 
Humble Oil Company, warned the 
Greater Anchorage Chamber of 
Commerce in 1958 that the industry 
had been operating off the Louisiana 
coast 11 years, with a high ratio of 
successful wells, and the total pro- 
duction was only about 100,000 bar- 
rels a day. 

The Anchorage chamber hired 
James W. Dalton, a mining engineer 


PANAMA 


B.B. Fan Drive Pumps 


@ B.B. Slip-on Units 
Pump and Engine 


@ Slip-on Units Complete 
Pump, Engine, Tank, Complet- 
ing Materials, All on steel skids 


Compensating By-passes 
High Pressure Hose 
Pistol Grip Cut-offs 
Combination nozzles 
Vacuum Lift Systems 
Automatic Float Valves 
Tree Injectors 

Pressure Type 

Tree Marking Guns 
Pressure Type 

Stainless Steel Drip 
Torches 

Flame Guns 

Angle Gauges 


For Estimating Basal Area 


Write For Free Catalog 


PANAMA PUMP CO. 
410 So. 37th Ave. 
Hattiesburg, Mississippi 


TREE RIPENED ORANGES, 
GRAPEFRUIT or mixed. 


Organically grown—not gassed, washed, sprayed 
or dyed $4.50 bushel. 


HONEY, 412 Ibs. $1.95. Prices F.O.B. 


ORGANIC ACRES 


P. O. Box 37 Seffner, Florida 


Realtor. 


Office at Thorndale, Pa. 


REAL ESTATE WANTED 


We have buyers attracted from the Greater Philadelphia Area and 
the Northern and Southern States that are interested in 


TREE PLANTATIONS, TIMBERLAND, NURSERIES 
FARMS and COMMERCIAL PROPERTIES. 


We personally inspect your property and bring prospects by auto 
and airplane at no expense to you. 


Write or phone for full information and get quick results. 


Thus far in 1959, we have succeeded in selling 9 CHRISTMAS 
TREE FARMS and 2 large tracts of TIMBERLAND. The Buyer’s 
and Seller’s names are given upon request. Bank References. Bonded 


LEE MANLEY 
“The Land Specialist” 


Phone: Coatesville 0767 
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formerly associated with the Alaska 
Development Board, to make a sur- 


vey; his report was published in Au- 
FREE CATALOG gust, 1958. He cautiously estimated 
. forthe that a 10,000 barrel (daily) refinery 
‘PROFESSIONAL FORESTER 


would be operating in Alaska by 
1967. 
Dalton estimates that the industry 


i will spend at least $255 million in 
in the next decade and em- 
line of supplies and equipment ploy at least 1,600 persons. Basing 
for the fields of Forestry - . . his guess on what happened at Wil- 
liston, North Dakota, after oil was 
Management. found there in 1950, he predicted 

Enjoy money-saving prices 10-year gains for Alaska of 4,000 to 
too, all from one dependable, 8,000 in population, $15 to $20 mil- 


central source — NASCO — the lion in retail sales and $7 to $12 
International Agricultural 


Leaders Supply House. million in bank deposits. 

If you haven't received your Hydroelectric development is an 
free copy of NASCO’S Forestry enigma. Engineers lick their chops 
Catalog No. 6, write today . . . when they look over the dam sites. 
Allama pe They dream of a reservoir on the 
satisfaction  § ae: Yukon River that would be larger 
guaranteed or = than Lake Erie and produce twice 
as much power as Grand Coulee 
dam, which has the largest gener- 
NASCO Forestry = ating capacity in the United States. 
But they turn for practical results 
Fully tilu : to smaller streams, and lakes left up 
Fully Illustrated ‘ d 
== in the mountains by glaciers, which 
can supply power for scattered com- 

munities and mines. 

The Army Engineers have listed 
oo eo 165 power sites which they estimate 
FOR THE -PROFESSIONAL”’: 
could produce 17.8 million kilo- 
watts, about three-quarters as much 


START YOUR OWN TREE FARM 


McCurdy Bros. Seedlings Have Built-In 

Growability that Provides Profits. 
MID-WEST’S LARGEST PINE TREE 

NURSERIES 

40 Million Highest Quality and Most Reason- 

ably Priced Seedlings on the Market for 

Spring Planting. 

TREE FARMS FOR SALE— Write Dept. B 

Manton, Mich., for full information. 


Metal Detector Save Machinery! 
Stop the Accident Before It Happens 
SCR-625 METAL DETECTOR 


Recommended by U. S. Forest Service and in numerous articles for 

finding concealed metal in logs and timber products. The Dantzler 
| Lbr. Co., Perkinston, Miss., reports an estimated we of $5,000 to 

$6,000 yearly. Write us for copy of free report of U. S. Forest 
Service. 
The SCR-625 is a portable instrument which may be used in the field 
to give an audible indication of buried metal in logs, underground, or 
in water. It may also be connected permanently with suitable auto- 
matic control devices for stopping machinery should imbedded metal 
in logs be encountered. 
Detector is shipped in handy portable carrying case with instructions 
; and ready to operate except for batteries. Ship. wt. 55 Ibs. Our 
recent Government surplus purchase allows the present low price of $79.50 ea. New set of Batteries, per 
set—$6.27. Special price to quantity users or dealers upon request. 

We maintain service and parts of the SCR-625. Parts price list on request. 


sed Metal detectors $39.50 


ESSE RADIO COMPANY 


42 W. South Street Indianapolis 25, Indiana Phone: Melrose 4-8328 


i 
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as all of the present installed gen. 
erating capacity in the United 
States. Only 14 of these sites could 
produce as much as 100,000 kilo. 
watts, and the 14 account for 83 per 
cent of the potential power. The 
existence of a multitude of small 
power sites is a good thing for Alas. 
ka. Its isolated communities could 
not be served by large, central plants 
or use their capacity. 

The largest hydro plant, at Ek. 
lutna between Anchorage and Pal- 
mer, has 34,000 kilowatts capacity, 
The area has outgrown this plant, 
finished in 1954 by the Reclamation 
Bureau. The bureau has in mind a 
475,000 kilowatt plant on the Susit- 
na River which could supply An- 
chorage and Fairbanks for years to 
come. The Army Corps wants to 
build a 50,000 kilowatt plant at a 
perched lake on Kenai peninsula. 

These are the only serious propos. 
als at present, and neither is likely 
to be started for several years or 
completed in less than a decade. 

The Yukon has three sites which 
could surpass Grand Coulee, but 
their potentials would be greatly re. 
duced by construction at a southeast- 
ern site which has much better pros- 
pects for development. It calls for 
diversion of the Yukon’s headwaters 
in Canada through mountain tun- 
nels to an Alaskan coastal valley. 
Some two million kilowatts of really 
cheap power (two mills per kwh or 
less) could be produced and the 
aluminum industry could use it. 

The Aluminum Company of 
America and Frobisher, Ltd., of Can- 
ada have made passes at this power, 
but negotiations between the two 
governments, looking to joint use, 
have been at a standstill for several 
years. 

Congress appropriated funds in 
1949 for a study of Alaska’s power 
possibilities by the Army Engineers, 
which is nearly complete. Senator 
Gruening got $50,000 in 1959 for a 
further Yukon survey. 

Harold L. Moats, chief of the 
Corps’ civil works section in Anchor- 
age, sees a possibility that Asian 
markets might develop industry at 
ice-free tidewater ports in the next 
couple of decades and provide a 
market for big power. 

“I’m an incurable optimist,” he 
said. “I think we'll see something 
up here in our lifetime. In 1929, 
only a few dared to think there 
would be a dam on the Columbia, 
and in 1932 the first one was started.” 

Alaska needs incurable optimists, 
with the resources and ability to 
overcome hard realities. 
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The Colors Winter Wears 


(From page 17) 


sees them on moonlit winter nights 
or when he drives along the Sandy 
River Road and his car lights flash 
on them. White balls of milkweed 
furze are carried over winter’s empty 
fields like miniature clouds by the 
strong winds. 

Then, there is ice over the zig- 
zagging streams in the dark valleys, 
over the ponds, small lakes, and 
rivers. Although this ice is never as 
white as new-fallen snow, here it is 
very white when contrasted to the 
dark, empty, barren land on either 
side. And when the sun shines, these 
crooked ribbons of ice that follow 
the streams are bright winding paths 
of light that make one squint his 
eyes when he tries to follow them. 
There is never a time when a man 
walks out in this winter land that he 
cannot see white. Even the barren 
branches of our silver maples, which 
grow wild here, are white iron- 
tracery against dark winter skies. 
Winter white is over the landscape 
and it is in the cloudscape. This 
winter white, which is far more than 
spring and summer’s white blossoms 
and skies, adds a great beauty to our 
winter world. 

The complaint I hear from most 
people is that winter takes all the 
green from the earth. They who 
complain should know that winter 
retains a great portion of green. For 
instance, in any winter land where 
there are firs, pines, and cedars, we 
get deep-dark and lighter greens. In 
this land there are pines on almost 
every hill. These green pinetops 
sway with the bright lyrical winter 
winds when the earth is fast asleep 
under a blanket of snow, while above 
us the cloudscapes, as white as snow, 
move the way the winds are blowing. 
One can now see earth-clouds of 
trembling green. No one can ever tell 
me winter is not filled with green. 
Our Sandy River in winter is a 
turbulent, restless, ribbon of green 
Water, 

There are also acres of wild green 
honeysuckle scattered over this land. 
The frosts come and stiffen the green 
honeysuckle leaves, and the icy 
winds tear at them. Snows and sleet 
cover them for weeks, but they still 
remained securely fastened to their 
little vines. They will remain bright 
and green under the weak winter 
suns, The greatest enemies of the 
wild honeysuckle’s green leaves are 
hot snow and ice but flocks of sheep 
and herds of cattle and deer that 


like to devour these patches of green 
in winter, 

All one has to do is look up into 
dead trees to find the green mistle- 
toe. This parasitic plant grows 
from the dead trees or dead branches 
of old oaks, apple trees, sweetgums, 
and blackgums. In this area, just be- 
fore Christmas, mistletoe is shot 
down with guns. Our gathering 
mistletoe for Christmas goes back to 
the old druid customs: We follow 
their practice of kissing under the 
mistletoe. On the dead or dying 
tree where mistletoe flourishes, men 
are afraid to climb. Their shooting 
this green parasitic plant from the 
trees is becoming another winter 
custom here. 

Another winter green that is gath- 
ered by hundreds of our country 
youths is the mountain tea which 
grows close against the rocky hill- 
tops, the place where mountain tea 
survives the best. Youths in this win- 
ter land have found the mountain 
tea, chewed its green leaves and 
eaten its red berries. A few of its 
leaves actually turn red while it 
is alive and growing. 

One of the rare green trees which 
people in this area have had for 
Christmas trees and decorations in 
the past is the holly bush. Holly 
would grow excessively here if it 
were left alone. Forty miles from 
here it still grows in abundance. 


HOW TO SAVE MONEY 
IN BRUSH DISPOSAL 


Read how foresters, tree surgeons, high- 
way and park commissions, telephone, 
power and gas companies cut brush dis- 
posal costs up to 50% with a Fitchburg 
Chipper. 


See cut-away color drawings of the 
Fitchburg Chipper—the exclusive 
Fitchburg spring-activated feed plate— 
pictures of different models in action. 


FREE — write for your copy of 

“Chip Dollars from Your Over- 

head.” Address Dept. AF-61. 
FITCHBURC ENCINEERING CORPORATION 


FITCHBURG, MASSACHUSETTS 


WOODMAN’S PAL 


The Sportsman's brush-axe, for adven- 
turous days in field and forest! Makes 
play out of clearing trails and campsite; 
building campfires, lean-tos and shelters! 

IDEAL GIFT FOR OUTDOORSMEN 
THE VICTOR TOOL CoO. INC. 
BOX 471, OLEY, PA. 


FOR SALE 


SOUTHERN PINE SEED 
® Loblolly 
e Slash 
Longleaf 
e Shortleaf 


in wholesale quantities for Direct Seeding 


TREATED WITH RODENT AND BIRD REPELLENT ON REQUEST 


BALDWIN, GEORGIA 


SOUTHERN SEED COMPANY 


Collectors and Distributors of Tested Tree Seed Specializing in the Southern Pines 


PHONE 1404 
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Several people do a lucrative busi- 
ness selling the green holly bushes 
and wreaths filled with red berries to 
the stores and to people in the cities 
to be used for Christmas trees and 
decorations. The green holly trees, 
which grow very slowly, are being 
pushed deeper and deeper into the 
mountains each year. 

One of our bright winter greens 
that will never disappear is the wood- 
moss. I can see a green carpet of 
moss covering the slope of the hill 
from my window as I write. This 
woodmoss is the greenest green of 
winter. It is a plush carpet into 
which one sinks to the ankles when 
he walks. Where the land is poor on 
the wooded hills there are green 
carpets of moss. Everywhere, in 
ravines and around rock cliffs, are 
patches of lively winter-green 
bracken, sword fern, lacefern and 
delicate maiden’s hair fern. If one 
will only look for green, it is all over 
these winter hills. One cannot escape 
seeing it on this winter land unless 
he fails to use his eyes. 

Here are there are tiny bits of red 
that add their decorative trimmings 
to all of winter’s colors. There are 
red berries on the holly bushes. And 
there are small red berries on many 
of the dogwoods and on the moun- 
tain tea, But wherever one finds a 
patch of red sumacs, and they grow 
everywhere here—in ravines, on 
slopes, beside the roads—there are 
cones of ripe red berries which look 
redder still against a background of 
leafless trees, of brown and dark. 
The sumac berries are not well-liked 
by birds and squirrels, but they are 
held in reserve for a time when other 
foods are hard to find. Then these 
berries are eaten. They are only 
eaten when we have an unusually 
hard winter. But they remain upon 
their slick, leafless bushes like giant 
combs on the heads of tall roosters. 

However, in a land where there 
is not much red in any season but 
autumn, this color is scarce in win- 
ter. This might be the reason the 
flocks of red birds stay over the 
winter long. They are very happy 
about their bright red feathers as 
they go splitting the winter winds 
with their strong wings. And we are 
very happy that these birds choose 
to remain. Also, in our search for 
red colors in winter, we often find 
red sandstones on our slopes that we 
have never noticed before. 


We often see red skies on winter 
days. We have seen the entire sky a 
mass of floating red clouds which 
makes a wonderful contrast when the 
earth is sunless and dark below. One 
so seldom sees a red sky over a snow- 


covered earth. But winter sunsets 
on the short winter days, when the 
earth is covered with snow, are the 
finest of any season. There cannot 
be any complaint from anyone that 
winter is totally without this color. 
For the sun in its setting often drags 
red clouds over its trail as it goes 
down beyond these dark hills on 
winter evenings. We see red horizons 
more often in the early mornings 
and the late evenings. 

One might not think blue would 
be a winter color. But where is there 
one who has never walked on a clear 
December day, looked up through 
the barren branches of the winter 
trees to see a cold, blue, winter sky 
with branches of trees silhouetted 
against it? Anyone who has will tell 
you that a cold winter sky is as blue 
as a robin’s egg. Anyone who ob- 
serves the winter day knows the skies 
are bluer in winter and have more 
depth than in any other season. 

Often I have walked out to stand 
under the leafless persimmon grove 
where frozen persimmons were still 
clinging to the barren boughs. When 
I picked up a stone or a stick to 
throw to knock loose some persim- 
mons, I looked up toward the blue 
cold December and January skies to 
see these leafless, crooked, ugly 
branches with fruit still clinging 
etched in the high blue of a winter 
sky. It thrilled me to think that the 
cold season, winter, could hold a 
delicious fruit up against the winter 
blue. 

The blue morning skies are the 
same color of deep holes of water in 
the streams when there isn’t any ice. 
Deep water is as blue in cold, clear, 
clean winter as the high endless skies 
are blue. And the sawbriar berries 
are a deep blue like that of deep 
water and endless skies. The green- 
briar berries are a light blue, almost 
the color of blue skies before they 
turn to gray. There is never a win- 
ter day when the sun shines that this 
world is not roofed with blue. There 
is never a night when the stars and 
moon are shining that the cold win- 
ter night skies are not a dark endless 
blue. 

The scarcest of all colors in winter 
is yellow. One sees it sometimes in 
last years’ leaves when the snow is off 
and the sun has dried the carpet of 
leaves which earth uses for a blanket 
to cover itself while it sleeps. Then, 
too, there is often a fodder blade 
which the wind has blown from a 
cornfield and lodged in a tree. The 
crabgrass on old fields of corn and 
wheat stubbles on fallow and empty 
fields are light yellow. 

And I have seen rocks as yellow as 


ripe pumpkins in the winter sunlight 
upon these hills. Unfortunately, 
where erosion has cut down into the 
clay, there is yellow dirt. This is 
a winter yellow that is deplorable to 
see. Where one sees this, he thinks 
this part of the earth is worthless, 
And where the ground is too poor to 
grow its own covercrop of weeds, or 
where a forest fire has cleaned these 
cover crops, there are small yellow 
patches over the earth. Stand on one 
of these high hills and look down if 
you have any doubts! And if you 
have doubts about all of America, 
ride in a plane in winter and look 
down over the earth. You will see 
that yellow is still a winter color 
where the earth is scarred. 

Brightness is definitely a winter at- 
tribute. There is more brilliance in 
the millions of shining particles of 
frost when the moon is up before 
daylight than in dew drops on a 
spring or summer morning. And 
when the sun rises over the frost on 
a winter morning there are millions 
of frost particles glistening bright 
enough to hurt one’s eyes. On moon. 
less nights earth is illuminated by 
so many millions of bright stars that 
I have watched rabbits run and play 
in the light. Perhaps there are more 
stars in a winter sky than in a sum. 
mer sky; I have always been able to 
see twice as many on a Clear, frosty 
winter night. On cold, clear, moon- 
less winter evenings the Milky Way 
becomes a bright shining island in 
the azure depths of blue. 

We think of winter too often asa 
sunless season. We associate winter 
with dark, foreboding, lifeless lands 
without color and scenic beauty. It 
is almost impossible to associate 
brilliance with winter since murky, 
drab, and dark are the words s0 
familiarly associated with this season. 
There is more brightness in winter 
than in any other season. Objects 
that are bright in all the seasons are 
brightest in winter. 


There are bright trails of ice over 
the winding streams and rivers in the 
winter sunlight. When snow covers 
the land and the sun shines the 
earth is so bright our eyes must ad. 
just themselves before we can look 
upon its brightness. Who has ever 
seen the earth around him in a pret 
tier brightness than in winter when 
it is snow-covered beneath a full 
moon light? Or a lesser brightness 
when the snow is illuminated by the 
soft glow of millions of bright stars? 
Since we have all of this brightness 
how can winter be so drab, so for 
lorn and lonely? Winter-bright 1s 
one color I'll never be able to see a 
much as I’d like in my lifetime. 
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Brown is winter’s most prolific 
color. Most of the winter earth is 
wrapped in a brown blanket of old 
leaves. Brown leaves still cling to 
white oaks that rustle and cry with 
the wind. 

Broomsedge in the old fields, corn- 
stalks, grain-stubble, and many wild 
grasses are brown-patched over the 
winter landscapes. Everywhere on 
empty fields, on bluffs, and under 
leafless groves of sleeping trees is 
brown, brown, brown. High hills are 
often crowned with brown sandstone 
cliffs silhouetted against a blue win- 
ter sky. Even the very earth when it 
lies exposed is a rich brown color. 

Then, with so many lively colors 
in winter, where is all that drabness 
that makes people so hostile to this 
season? Where is all the dark? Hills 
look dark in winter. Well, winter 
has that trait too. The barren bodies 
of leafless black oaks are dark. Often 
the winter nights are brooding, long 
and dark, but the stars send shafts 
of light to splinter this drabness. Be- 
cause of winter’s varieties of colors, 
I walk and write more in winter than 
in any season of the year. I find 
winter so wholesome, so colorful, so 
great that I hate so see each winter 
pass! I have only so many of these 
delightful winters to live and when 
one comes I live it to the fullest. I 
am saddened by each one’s passing. 
While winter is here I shall take my 
long walks, night and day, fill note- 
books with thoughts and impres- 
sions, and record the brief descrip- 
tions of some of the colors it wears. 


Forester Apprentices 
(From page 27) 


new poster brightly printed in red 
among the notices of sales and stud- 
stands on the gatehouse porch, and 
reined up to see what it said. It said 
that a new high school—The Agri- 
cultural High School—would open 
its doors that autumn, five miles up 
the York Road, out in the open 
country near Sparks. The courses 
to be offered, it said, were to be prac- 
ucal and vocational, not academic, 
not college-preparatory, but distinct- 
ly designed to train students for 
farming, forestry, and country life. 

_That seemed odd. I had never un- 
til then heard the like of it. But of 
far greater interest to me then was a 
line of smaller type across the bot- 
tom of the poster. It said that be- 
cause the new school building was 
still under construction, the fall 
term would open not in September 
but in November that year. I rode 
on homeward thinking that over 


YOU LOSE WITH EACH 
FOREST FIRE 


Help us stop this needless waste of our country’s natural resources. 
Hand these A.F.A. Book Matches imprinted with your name or advertis- 
ing to your customers, employees and friends. Keep Forest Fire Pre- 
vention in their minds . . . before their eyes at all times. The need of 
protecting our forests from fires is great . . . and the cost of these fire- 
preventing matches is modest. 


Two of our attention-get- 
ting designs are shown 
here. The first features 
Smokey, the famous fire- 
preventin’ bear of the 
State Foresters, U. S. For- 
est Service and the Ad- 
vertising Council. This de- 
sign is in natural color. 
The second design was 
developed in cooperation 
with the national KEEP 
GREEN program and is a 
natural green and brown 
forest motif on a white 
background. On the KEEP 
GREEN design you may 
have your state name im- 
print on the back at no 
extra cost. This additional 
imprint is available only 
on the KEEP GREEN de- 
sign. 


PRICE SCHEDULE 


2500 Match Books in each case—50 cartons of 50 bvoks each. 
All prices are for the same design, same imprint to one address. 
Shipping charges are prepaid on four or more cases. 
1 case $25.00 
2 cases $45.00 
Transportation Collect 


4 cases $80.00 
10 cases $175.00 
Transportation Prepaid 


THIRTY DAYS ARE REQUIRED FOR DELIVERY — SO ORDER NOW! 


THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 
919 17th Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Date 
Please enter our order for cases of Bookmatches 
Smokey Design Keep Green Design 


IMPRINT 
SHOULD 
READ 


(Please Print) 

Imprint for Back (KEEP GREEN Design only) should Read: KEEP 
GREEN 
SHIP TO: 
NAME 


STREET 
CITY 


Check enclosed _.__ Bill us __ 
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A CAREER REPRINT 
FOR PROSPECTIVE 
FORESTERS 


Second Edition, Enlarged to Include 
Forestry Scholarships Available in 
Forestry Schools 


The Campaign of The Amer- 
ican Forestry Association to 
encourage outstanding young 
men to adopt forestry as a 
career has resulted in the 
publishing of a 46- page 
Career reprint, containing 
among others the following 
articles from AMERICAN 
FORESTS Magazine: 


MEN WANTED 


THE MANPOWER SHORTAGE IN 
FORESTRY 


FORESTRY AS A CAREER 

CAN HE GROW WITH OUR 
ORGANIZATION? 

THE BIG STEP 


THE WORLD'S LARGEST 
FORESTRY SCHOOL 


AVAILABLE SCHOLARSHIPS 


Copies of this Reprint are now 
available at the following 
prices: 
1- 24 copies—50¢ 
25- 49 copies—45¢ 
50- 99 copies—40¢ 
100-499 copies—35¢ 


We will provide special quotations, 
on 500 or more copies. 


THE AMERICAN FORESTRY 
ASSOCIATION 


919 17TH STREET, N.W., 
WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 


and was destined to become an agri- 
culturist from that day forth. 

That had been my first full sum- 
mer of such joys. I wanted to pro- 
long it, and regarded without eager- 
ness a scheduled enroliment in the 
beginners’ class of some city or 
suburban preparatory school that 
fall. 

When I told them at home that I 
wanted to go to this new high school 
at Sparks my mother, born in Hol- 
land, was horrified and took com- 
fort only in the thought that I would 
soon repent and transfer to more 
seemingly classical courses of prepa- 
ration. Father, who believed in pub- 
lic schools, for boys at least, was 
quietly pleased with my choice. As 
for my mother’s continental ideas 
that a trade school for farmers was 
far beneath our family antecedents, 
and that a gentleman should never 
work with his hands, ‘“The woman,” 
he said fondly, “gives herself airs!” 

So I enrolled in the entering class 
at the A.H.S. In November of that 
year B. H. Crocheron—‘that New 
York dude,” the native farmers 
called him until they grew to know 
him—came down from Ithaca, New 
York, under the direct stimulus of 
Liberty Hyde Bailey, Dean of Agri- 
culture at Cornell, to open school. 
The first of its kind in all the land— 
the experimental progenitor of the 
“Voc-Ag” chain or system of second- 
ary schools, established on a more 
uniform basis throughout the nation 
by the Smith-Hughes Act of 1917— 
this pilot operation was even more 
aggressively and exclusively voca- 
tional in intent. The courses laid 
down were hard and fast; no elec- 
tives were permitted. 

That could have been deadly, but 
it wasn’t; it was intensely lively and 
stimulating. That was mainly be- 
cause this tall, bent Yankee school- 
master was fired with a Bailey-like 
conviction, the like of which pro- 
pelled the Country Life Movement 
and the beginnings of the Pinchot- 
Roosevelt Conservation Movement 
at the time. It was, and is, a belief 
that farming, forestry, and the natu- 
ral sciences, properly comprehended, 
can be considerably more “cultural” 
in living terms than dead languages 
and delving into classics of the past. 
With Bailey and Pinchot alike, the 
conviction carried over into a phi- 
losophy which asserts that if all the 
aspects of agriculture and silvicul- 
ture are taught and practiced with a 
recognition of underlying and en- 
during inter-relationships — ecology 
is the word for it now—such pursuits 
become continuing courses in the 
humanities, in outdoor terms. 


To teach and lead along sud 
lines, this Bertram Hanford Croch. 
eron, then under thirty, was the mos 
vibrant gifted schoolmaster 
imaginable. So much so, that within 
four years it was plain that the 
boundaries of Maryland could no 
longer contain “B. H.” In 1913 he 
went the whole way west to become 
the first Director of Agricultural Ex. 
tension in California, a far more 
spacious domain. But a very great 
teacher was in large part lost to that 


calling when Crocheron thus became 


absorbed in the large-scale imper 
sonalities of administration. 

The curriculum he laid down had 
no strictly classical or cultural sub. 
jects at all, in the old sense. To fill 
us in on the side of books and con. 
temporary literature general, 
Crocheron would read to the High 


School Assembly, opening — each 
school day, from such works a 
Vachael Lindsay’s “The Leaden. 


Eyed,” or from Rudyard Kipling’ 
“The Feet of the Young Man.” 

That small high school] out on the 
hills of Maryland is rather a big one 
now. They have taken down the 
name “Agricultural High School,” 
which was carved in stone over the 
entrance door. It is simply the 
Sparks High School now, conveying 
conventional subjects in more stand- 
ard ways. But for the first few years 
of its being that school made our 
slumberous countryside a_ place of 
beauty and adventure and high de- 
light. There other good teachers 
working with Crocheron in_ those 
days—Miss Harlean James, for one, 
and Miss Hyde, teaching English, 
and helping us put on not trashy 
class plays from mail-order catalogs 
but The Merchant of Venice, no less. 
I played Shylock, and the two-mile 
walk from the railroad station to our 
farm passed like magic, with the 
marching cadences of Shakespeare 
ringing in my head. 

Crocheron laid it down as a work 
ing principle that, just as summer 
projects in surveying and mapping, 
corn variety tests, double-pedigree 
breeding plats, and the like were re 
quired as a supplement to indoot 
courses in soils, agronomy, horticul- 
ture, animal husbandry, farm man 
agement, and accounting, on the 
boys’ home farms, so also must for- 
estry be taught outdoors and in ac 
tual practice. 

A good many of our fathers’ farms 
had woodlots, but not all of them 
did; even the most accommodat 


ing of fathers, willing enough oF § 
more than willing to have their sons 
practicing elementary genetics and 
other advanced practices on theif 
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fields and in their herds, would prob- 
ably not have stood for their sons 
and teams of their classmates hack- 
ing away in the woodlot—thinning 
the brush and timber, practicing 
improvement cutting and such other 
European methods of perpetual 
yield as Gifford Pinchot and his first 
foresters were only then beginning 
to introduce into agricultural prac- 
tices on American soil. So our home- 
work with trees during open weather 
was confined to pruning, grafting, 
budding, and spraying home _ or- 
chards, of which there are still quite 
a number around the county. 

To train its boys in the first prin- 
ciples and basic practices of forestry, 
our high school blazed a trail fore- 
running, quite unknowingly, in the 
teens of the century, the CCC work 
camps of the New Deal in the 1930's. 
Through arrangements with the 
county commissioners, on the one 
hand, and a compact with the new- 
born federal Forest Service on the 
other, Crocheron and some twenty 
of his farm boys whose parents did 
not too greatly fear that their sons, 
sleeping out of doors at night, would 
catch their deaths of cold, became 
custodians of more* than a thousand 
acres of forestland, virtually wilder- 
ness, at the far upper end of the 
county, toward the headwaters of the 
Gunpowder. Here we threw up a 
tude camp—a sleeping shack, a 
study-tent, a tool-shed—and to this 
camp the Forest Service assigned for 
a two-week term in the open weath- 
er of each year one or more of its 
keenest rangers as our instructors. 


The tract we tended as forest 
guards and caretakers—clearing foot- 
trails, getting snags and sharp rocks 
out of swimming-holes, repairing the 
one woods-road from the outside 
world sufficiently to get a horse and 
wagon in with supplies—was of ex- 
ceedingly rough terrain almost all 
over. But one high south slope be- 
yond a ridge back from the river 
bore second-growth stands of mixed 
hardwoods on ground of fairly even 
conformation. Some of this timber 
Was over-ripe; some of the younger 
trees were tangling, and the under- 
growth was getting out of hand in 
places. It was in this part of the for- 
est that, assigned to quarter-acre 
units and working in pairs, we 
worked at timber estimation and im- 
provement cutting. 

When it rained, we stripped to the 
Waist and sang at our work, with the 
pat of the raindrops on our backs. 
This, mind you, was back when de- 


B cent people did not peel off summer 
garb in public. Word ran around 


that these forest students from Sparks 


were running wild up there in the 
woods, naked. When, within a year 
or so, that forest camp became our 
weekend retreat to the wilderness, 
and our girls asserted their right to 
share in such delights, the first such 
mixed camping trip was, I venture 
to assert, the most thoroughly chap- 
eroned of any social occasion since 
the founding of Maryland. The girls 
slept on straw in the shack. The tip- 
tilted front flaps, which when 
hoisted on posts served by day as a 
sort of portico, were lowered and 
firmly clamped. Those daring virgins 
on their initial venture into the 
great outdoors must just about have 
smothered. We young bucks bedded 
down at a decorous distance, by the 
riverbank, on boughs of hemlock. 

The “facilities” of our little wilder- 
ness area, as recreation specialists 
call them now, were of the simplest. 
So were our forms of outdoor sport 
and pleasure. During the two-weeks’ 
course in forest practices we rose at 
dawn, took a plunge into an icy, 
misty pool up the river a way, ate 
a big breakfast, then worked and 
studied during a twelve-hour day. Af- 
ter supper we could sit by the fire 
and sing or join a wading party vari- 
ously armed, some with “gigs” or 
spears with barbs, some with pistols, 
rifles, or shotguns, and all bearing 
torches. The hunt, proceeding up- 
stream, speared fish, stunned or 
transfixed into immobility by the 
glaring torchlight, or blazed away 
with their variety of firearms at 
blinking bullfrogs on the riverbanks. 
Invariably we brought in a mixed 
bag of edibles for the cooking detail 
to clean and fry. There was no 
coolshed; all that was done on low 
fires banked between stones out in 
the open, in any weather, and we 
turned out some remarkable concoc- 
tions—frog-legs garnished with wild- 
strawberry shortcake, for one. 

Our Agricultural High School and 
the accompanying fieldwork on farms 
and in the forest became quickly 
famous. Walter Hines Page wrote us 
up in The World’s Work. Delega- 
tions of educators came from all over 
to inspect the work and us, the ex- 
perimental animals; one such dele- 
gation came from Japan. For the 
girls, the foundation courses were 
four full years of domestic science. 
For the boys, it was the equivalent 
of the basic course in college agricul- 
ture as then laid down at Cornell: 
soils, crops, fruit-growing, forestry. 
dairying, farm engineering, animal 
husbandry, farm management. For 
boys and girls, one stiff course each 
year in straight science: botany 


chemistry, biology, physics. 


Forest Management 


use the 


HAGA ALTIMETER 


and the 


SPIEGEL-RELASKOP 


Easy to check height, diame- 
ter of trees, basal area etc. 
Topographic-, Degree- & Per- 
centage scale. Scales self- 
adjusting for any slope. Built- 
in-rangefinder. 


POCKET 
ALTIMETER 
BAROMETER 


Registers anew every 3000 
feet, easily readable scale. 
Weatherforecaster. 


Ask for free literature: 


WILLIAM A. WOLFF 


4051 Maybelle Ave. 
Oakland, Cal. 


SCM MODEL TREE PLANTER 


Available for D2, T6, TD6, 40C 
420C. 

Our five distinctly different models 
are designed for deep penetration and 
high survival in all soil conditions and 
terrain. 


No distorted roots when Lowther 


machines are used. 


For Details write: 


HARRY A. LOWTHER COMPANY 


1671 Dearborn Street 
AURORA, ILLINOIS 
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PLANTING 
TREES ? 


Use a “FORESTER” or 
“CONSERVATOR” Planter 


Complete information 
on request 


UTILITY TOOL 
& BODY CO. 


Clintonville, Wis. 


CUTTING TOOLS 
for Weeds, Brush, Briars 
LIGHT — EASY TO USE — RAZOR SHARP — SAFE 
Also Heavier Models for Forestry Work 
Write for FREE 
Illustrated Folder 


THE VICTOR TOOLCO 
OLEY 461 PENNA, 


Looking for a 


PUBLISHER 


Your book can be published, promoted, 
distributed by successful, reliable company 
noted for prompt, personal service. All 
subjects. free Editorial Report. Inquiries also in- 
vited from businesses, organizations, churches, etc. 
Send for Free Booklet. Vantage Press, Dept. FR, 
120 W. 31, New York 1. 


EVERGREEN HEDGE 
AMERICAN ARBORVITAE 
Sturdy 3-yr. seedlings 8 to 
12 in. high. Makes 100 ft. $895 
Beautiful Hedge. Postpaid. 

Write for Free Evergreen Catalog 


Ox 
27-A 


INDIANA, PA. 


TREE LOVERS’ CALENDAR, 1960 


12 exquisit photographs with appropriate 
verses. Pub. by ‘*Men of the Trees.’’ 
$1.00 
GREEN GLORY 
The Forests of the World 
by RICHARD ST. BARBE BAKER 

A great book; 253 pp., 64 fine photos; $3.50 
Wellington Books, Belmont, Mass. 


PREVENT 
FOREST FIRES 


FOLLOW THESE RULES: 


1. Hold your match till it’s cold 
—then pinch it to make sure. 

2. Crush out your cigarette, cigar, 
pipe ashes. Use an ash tray! 

3. Drown your campfire, then stir 
and drown again. 

4. Ask about the law before burn- 
ing grass, brush, fence rows, 
or trash. 


If this experiment in education 
proved nothing else it proved to me 
at least that the young of high school 
age can take teaching at the under- 
graduate level in their stride—can 
take it indeed more eagerly and at 
a faster rate of growth than most 
of us do in our twenties. 

The strictly vocational nature of 
the curriculum was such as to forbid 
our going on to college, even to an 
agricultural college, without first 
going elsewhere to some prep school 
or academy to cram up for a year on 
French or German and so satisfy 
entrance requirements. That stuck 
in the craw a bit, when you came to 
think it over; the courses at Sparks, 
allowing no choice of electives, had 
been deliberately and avowedly 
planned to anchor its graduates there 
on home soil. On farms of only a 
hundred or two hundred acres or so, 
with electric power, stationary gas 
cngines, and motor vehicles coming 
in to lessen the need of extra hands 
on the home place, we lads of the 
school’s first few classes, excited by 
all that we had learned there of 
what was going on beyond ou: 
ridges and anxious to go forth and 
learn more, felt distinctly rimmed 
in, and restless. 

As countrymen who seldom saw a 
movie, the cowboy-and-Injun legend 
exerted little appeal upon us. As far 
as we thought about it at all, I guess, 
we figured that cowboys were simply 
hired men dressed up in fancy shirts 
and pants. But forest rangers—that 
was something. When one of them 
came over from Washington, in uni- 
form, with big sombrero and well- 
cut riding togs, to give us a talk 
about a contemplated short course 
in forestry, I for one felt that maybe 
the thing to do was forget about col- 
lege, go west, take to horse with the 
U. S. Foresters, and ride the range. 

Such dreams and fancies took 
rather another form when we had 
as teachers at our forest camp sev- 
eral of the best men of Pinchot’s 
young Forest Service; we worked with 
them, afoot and with never a uni- 
form, in the woods and along wilder- 
ness trails. What with bruised and 
blistered feet and hands and aching 
backs which, as we healed and tough- 
ened up, were soon no longer pain- 
ful, our romantic notions about for- 
estry as a calling grew into a deep- 
ening admiration and respect. 


Among the values to grow out of 
that forest camp were the friend- 
ships we formed with professional 
foresters when young. At the end 
of our four-year course, in 1913, ten 
of the first graduates of the Agricul- 
tural High School secretly gathered 


around a council fire up at the 
Devil’s Backbone camp one night to 
set up the Boys Committee for an 
Oread School of farming and out. 
door life, with Crocheron to be 
Headmaster. Our first problem was 
to raise a thousand dollars to buy an 
option on the plant and acreage of 
Oread, an abandoned private school 
property on a ridge within sight of 
our high school. Only one of our 
committee was of age, but we fig. 
ured we could take legal option in 
his name, if we could raise that thou. 
sand dollars, and then come out in 
the open with an organized cam. 
paign to take title to the property at 
around thirty-five thousand dollars, 
But we needed more than an initial 
fund to start on; we needed a repu- 
table adult Board of Regents to 
vouch for the soundness of Cro 
cheron’s plan for Oread, and like. 
wise to certify that our juvenile cam- 
paign committee was not just a 
bunch of crazy kids carried away with 
a wild idea. 

To start things off, J. Ellsworth 
Tippett and I, both still in short 
trousers, took the train over to Wash. 
ington. “Tipp,” who now is an As 
sistant Director of Agricultural Ex. 
tension in California, was a person 
of impressive dignity and competence 
even then. When f° and I teamed 
up on this campaign that year, and 
set out to gain support and _ raise 
money, I would pour out our plan 
and plea with the utmost fervor as 
Tipp sat by and nodded in a sage 
and businesslike manner; then in a 
few crisp words Tipp would sew it 
ub. 

[To skip to the close of this ad- 
venture, briefly, our Boys’ Commit. 
tee, unassisted by other canvassets, 
managed in the course of a year to 
secure pledges running all the way 
from a dollar to $2,500, and coming 
in all to some $26,000, which wasn't 
enough. So Crocheron stayed in 
California as Director of Extension 
and died there as one of the most 
eminent of such, in 1948. ] 

On that first trip to Washington 
we first called on W. J. Spillman, in 
the old red-brick administratiot 
Building of the U.S.D.A., along with 
Jay Bonsteel; we made regents ol 
them in no time at all, Next, we 
looked up some of our forestry in- 
structors, then stationed in Washing- 
ton. They took us around the 
crowded and rather dingy central of 
fices of the Forest Service, then 1 
the old Atlantic Building on F 
Street, and had us meet others of the 
staff. One was that great gentleman 
and forest scholar, Herbert Smith. ! 
recall our fascination with the bea 
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tifully colored transparent panels of 
forest and wilderness scenes he had 
framed at the window, with the sun- 
light streaming through them. But 
my most enduring and rewarding 
memory of that day came of firs: 
meeting there at Forest Service head- 
quarters Bristow Adams—one of the 
homeliest and most engaging men I 
have ever known, and one of the 
kindest and most useful. 

“B. A.,” as he later was called by 
generations of Cornellians, was a 
special assistant to the Chief For- 
ester, It was principally through his 
good offices and Dr. Smith’s that we 
obtained an appointment with Mr. 
Pinchot and went to see him at his 
mansion on Scott Circle later the 
same day. 

I never think of Gifford Pinchot, 
standing straight as a tall pine there 
in his great living room to greet us 
youngsters, without gratitude for 
continuing occasional visits with him 
personally as long as he lived. 

Gifford Pinchot did more than 
lend his name as one of the board 
of regents to the letterhead of the 
proposed Oread School. He wrote 
letters of introduction for me to 
friends, including his brother, Amos 
Pinchot, when awed and inwardly 
frightened I made my first trip to 
New York, solo, to ring doorbells 
and sit by appointment in the ante- 
1ooms of foundations and the resi- 
dences of the rich. 


Looking back on it all, it was re- 
ally a fantastic venture for boys of 
our age to undertake, but I think it 
did no harm to anyone who had a 
hand in it, ourselves included. If it 
had not been for Gifford Pinchot we 
would never have got the idea off 
the ground and beyond our secret 
campfire council, with a paid-up six- 
months’ option on that school prop- 
erty which enabled us to take the 
campaign out into the open. For on 
that day of our first interview Pin- 
chot did not merely pledge a dona- 
tion in the event that we could raise 
the whole $35,000: he wrote and 
handed us his personal check for 
$500, to be immediately expended 
a an expense and travel fund, and 
bade us go forth and get the cam- 
palgn going. 

Not least of our gains as farmboy 
forest apprentices was an ability to 
make ourselves at home outdoors 
Wherever fate led or found us and, 
More than that, to get up on our 
own two legs and hike. 


(Next Month: FUN IN THE 
WOoDs AND ON THE OPEN 
ROAD: An Introduction to Out- 
door Recreation) : 


Beachcomber’s paradise — The 
Colony Beach Club, with its 
beautiful white sand beach, lies in 
a tropical setting right on the 
Gulf of Mexico. Here you will 
have your own spacious beach 


ey 
& 
A 


house, designed for privacy, lazy 
relaxation, and complete in every 
detail with television, telephone, 
kitchen, and full hotel service. 


For your fun, tennis court, 


FUN FOR ALL THE FAMILY 
ALL YEAR ’ROUND. 


1630 GULF OF MEXICO DRIVE 


LONGBOAT 
KEY 


swimming pool, pitch and putt 
golf course. Seagrape Patio 

Restaurant and Starfish Chor 
Cocktail Lounge. 


Write today for rates, | 


SARASOTA, FLORIDA 


exciting literature. 


Precision Tools for Foresters 


SWEDISH 
Increment Borers 


lengths. 


Write Department F for quotation. 


Available in 4”, 6”, 8”, 10”, 12”, 14” and 16” 
Also investigate Swedish bark-measur- 
ing instruments and Swedish steel tree calipers. 


SAW & TOOL DIVISION 


Sandvik STEEL INC. 


1702 NEVINS ROAD, FAIR LAWN, N. J. 


MEMBERSHIP APPLICATION 


THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 
919 17TH STREET, N. W., WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 


Please enroll me as a Member of The American Forestry Association. 
Enclosed find $6.00 to cover dues for one year, (Including subscription to 


AMERICAN FORESTS Magazine). My name and address is: 


Name 


Street 


City and State 
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By MONROE BUSH 


Air. The Eighth Sea 


OR A MILLION years everyone 

has been interested in the air di- 
rectly over his own head—interested 
in the shifting waves of temperature 
and in the rain and snow that have 
such impact upon daily life. The 
chiefs and leaders of men took a 
broader view, affected as they were 
by the climate of an entire region. 
Only a mere handful of the intellec- 
tually curious, however, studied the 
character of the whole atmosphere 
surrounding earth; and those pio- 
neers who did so had nothing but 
fragmentary, inaccurate data to ex- 
amine, 


Our ignorance has not concerned 
us—until now. In the days when the 
oceans of the world were spoken of 
romantically as the Seven Seas, men 
were scarcely less indifferent than 
most of us remain today toward the 
eighth and greatest sea of all: the 
blanket of air that we call atmos- 
phere. 

Not until the development of avia- 
tion, and fast upon its heels experi- 
mentation in rocketry and_ space 
travel, were responsible men shaken 
into realizing how much had to be 
learned concerning this eighth sea 
if we were not to be as ham-strung 
as island savages cowering at the 
ocean’s edge. 


At last there is great pressure and 
progress bursting out of the urgency 
of our ignorance, and research in the 
sciences that study the atmosphere is 
leaping forward to overcome cen- 
turies of the barest superstition. 

The sum-total of our new knowl- 
edge—or at least enough of the total 
to satisfy ail but the most expert pro- 
fessionals—has been packed into a 
fat, heavy, handsome book by David 
I. Blumenstock, The Ocean of Air 
(Rutgers University Press, 1959. 
$6.75. 457 pp.). 


This book is so ambitious as to re- 


quire first some word concerning 
Blumenstock himself. Holding de- 
grees from the University of Chicago 
and the University of California, he 
has worked as a climatologist for the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture and 
as a meteorologist for the A.A.F. 
Weather Service and the U. S. Naval 
Reserve, assigned to Pan American 
Airways in the Pacific. 

He has taught at the California 
Institute of ‘Technology and at Rut- 
gers. He has prepared for the Air 
Force a special report on Synoptic 
Climatology of the Moscow Basin; 
and he is at present Pacific Areas 
Climatologist for the U. S. Weather 
Bureau. 

Such biographical credits are tedi- 
ous both to write and to read, but 
these few notes on a life of endless 
scientific exploration may  under- 
score the author's credentials, with- 
out which an effort of the scope of 
The Ocean of Air could well be 
worthless. 

The book itself is divided into 
three sections for a total of twenty 
chapters. Part One, “The Ocean of 
Air: Its Physical Order,” is slow 
reading. Here, with meticulous care, 
Blumenstock introduces us to the 
characteristics of this eighth sea. 
The paragraphs are infinitely de- 
tailed and data stacks up in the 
mind faster than it can be digested. 
But this is essential knowledge for 
what is to follow, and careful read- 
ing here pays big dividends in the 
next sections. 

Part Two, “The Ocean of Air: 
Observation, Prediction, Control,” 
has a fine chapter on what we lay- 
men consider the hopeless task of 
weather forecasting. There is also a 
chapter on weathermakers which is 
both amusing and indicative of the 
progress that must yet come before 
we have any reasonable chance of 
actually making weather. 


Part Three, “Man and the Ocean 
of Air,” was for me the part for 
which the rest was made. In six 
tightly conceived, excellently written 
chapters, Blumenstock sums up the 
influence of the ocean of air upon us 
humans, upon our world and our 
affairs. 


I can guess that he was assailed at 
every page by the temptation to go 
off the deep end, ascribing to cli. 
mate effects and influences far be. 
yond its proven reach. That he did 
not do so is loud testimony to his 
intelligence and his scholarship. In- 
deed, at times it seems Blumenstock 
all but bends over backward to avoid 
this sort of enthusiasm so typical of 
specialists. 


My own choice here is the last 
chapter, “Weather in History.” Cer- 
tainly no college student should ever 
again be allowed to major in history 
without a careful study of these 20- 
odd pages. “Though weather does 
not determine history,” the author 
writes, “its historical influence is 
often profound. Though the influ 
ence of weather varies from culture 
to culture and from time to time 
within one culture, weather has been 


historically important at all stages [ 


of man’s history. Though man may, 
through his technologic advance, 
free himself of particular weather 
influences, in doing so he becomes 
just as entangled with the weather 
in other ways.” 

In all the fields of resource man- 
agement there is no specialist, any- 
where, who could not do his own 
work more efficiently, and more 1 
telligently, when he has once ab 
sorbed what there is for us all im 
The Ocean of Air. 


NEW AND TO NOTE 
If one needed proof that there is 
(Turn to page 49) 
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tops for ease in handling, economy and horsepower” 


PROVED BY HENRY REED,GUFFEY,COLORADO 


“I am a contract log cutter and wish to let you know that I am very 
well pleased with your model 7-19C direct drive chain saw. I have had 
it in the shop once for one new screw on the spike bumper. No other 
repairs needed. I have operated two other leading makes of chain saw. 
For my money Homelite is tops for ease in handling, economy and 
horsepower.” 


Light for Its 


Do you believe a saw has to be big to be powerful . . . or 
heavy to be tough and trouble-free? 

Then, mister, you’ve never met the Homelite 7-19C. This 
little beauty weighs a light, light 19 pounds*. And, those few 
pounds are so perfectly balanced it “handles’’ even lighter. 

But powerful! You've got to see it to believe it. With its chain 
speed of 3300 feet per minute, it will slice through eight inches 
of hardwood in four seconds . . . eighteen inches of softwood in 
twelve seconds. You can fell a five foot tree with a 7-19C ... 
then use it for limbing, undercutting and bucking with real 
money-making speed. Turn it over, turn it upside down, stand 
it on its head — the diaphragm carburetor delivers full horse- 
power in any cutting position. 

And tough — this saw is so tough and so dependable that 


Henry Reed 


Power Tough for Its Size 


every one carries a full 7 month engine guarantee from the date 
of purchase — and in timber country, that often means seven 
rugged months of day-in day-out cutting. 
Yessir — the 7-19C is no quitter. Make it work .. . pour it on 
— she’ll keep running under the roughest conditions, and love it. 
Next time you’re in town, try the Homelite 7-19C for your- 
self. This is the best way — any Homelite saw is its own best 
salesman. And somewhere in the full line of Homelite saws is the 
best saw for you. 
e@ Automatic Clutch — stops chain as soon as throttle released 
e@ Finger-tip Chain Oiler — don’t move hand, just press thumb 
e@ Large Air Filter — easily removed for cleaning 
e@ Flush-cut Handle — lets you cut level to the ground 
e@ Plunge-cut Bow — and brush-cutter attachments 
*less bar & chain 


As little as $4.55 a week after small down payment 


HOMELITE - A DIVISION OF TEXTRON INC. + 4201 RIVERDALE AVE., PORT CHESTER, N. Y. 


THINK FIRST OF QUALITY 


Manufacturers of: Pumps Generators * Blowers 
Chain Sows In Canada — Terry Machinery Co., Ltd. 


THINK FIRST OF HOMELITE 
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COST OF CLEARING? 
only °8. 53 an acre with this D6! 


South of North Bend, Oregon, the Menasha Wooden 
Ware Corp. initiated a reforestation program on 1,000 
acres of logged over land. The area was hilly and heavy 
with dead logs, stumps, brush and smal! alder. For 
clearing sections like this, the company uséd a Cat D6 
Tractor with No. 6S Bulldozer and a winch pulling a 
disc harrow. The disced strips, 7 feet wide and 10 feet 
apart, were laid out on contour. Production: 1.2 acres 
an hour at the cost of only $8.53 an acre. Said Ralph 
W. Horn, Land and Timber Manager: **For size, power, 
cost and maneuverability,the D6is tailored for this job.” 


From clearing through planting, that sums up the 
low-cost answer to any phase of reforestation—the 
right tools for the job on hand. Here the D6 proved 
itself the right power tool. Built to outwork any tractor 
of comparable size, the D6 combines high production 
and availability with low-cost operation and mainte- 
nance. For instance, its Caterpillar Engine operates 
without fouling on economy-type diesel fuels. Its 
exclusive oil clutch delivers up to 1,500 hours without 
clutch adjustment. 


Is the D6 the best answer to your site preparation 
work? That depends entirely on the job. You may find 
that a D4, D7, D8 or D9—or a Traxcavator—serves 


your purpose best. For dollars-and-cents figures about 
their performance on all phases of reforestation, see 
your Caterpillar Dealer! 


Caterpillar Tractor Co., General Offices, 
Peoria, Illinois, U.S. A. 


Forest site preparation 
— machine-and-method 
cost studies available 


Growing a profitable crop at the lowest possible cost calls for methods and 
machines best suited to each phase of the operation. Complete cost studies, 
compiled from actual jobs, are available on the following subjects: Stump 
Treatment; Stump Clearing and Tree Cutting; Chaining; Raking and 
Windrowing; Harrowing; Planting. For information, write Logging Section, 
Caterpillar Tractor Co., or call your nearby Caterpillar Dealer. 


CATERPILLAR 


Caterpillar, Cat and T of Caterpillar Tractor Co. 
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